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SURVEY AND COMMENT. 


The July number of the American Journal of Psychology has 
an article, by Mr. P. F. Swindle, Research Fellow in Psychology 
at Harvard University, on “ Visual, Cutaneous, and Kinzsthetic 
Ghosts.” The article would have no interest for psychic re- 
searchers had not the author hinted in it at an explanation of most 
or all “ ghost” phenomena. Many superficial readers would 
think that he had explained them by after-images, and the author 
seems to be quite willing to have the reader think so and for a 
certain type of apparition he doubtless expects that explanation 
to apply. Much of the article has no bearing on the question 
and all of it has no bearing on what psychic researchers are 
thinking of when they are discussing apparitions or “ ghosts.” 
The author has tried to get a flavor of psychic research into his 
work by importing into the discussion some allusions at the outset 
to “ spiritualism ” and the frequent reference to “ ghosts”? and 
links them up with after-images, with the inference largely left to 
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the reader. But he is really not studying apparitions or “ ghosts ”’ 
at all. He is studying a phenomenon that has no relation whatever 
to them and endeavoring, apparently consciously, to throw dust 
in the eyes of the reading public. Of course, if he did otherwise, 
the academic world would not recognize him, but would consign 
him to a cell with us psychic researchers. Remember that all 
young men in the colleges have their reputation and their bread 
to win and these cannot be gained by any process except equivo- 
cation, as matters stand at present. 

It is unfortunate that we have to begin elementary education 
with the academic man as to what psychic researchers mean by 
the phenomena of apparitions. But it is evident in this articie 
that this elementary process has to be undertaken. Or if the 
author under notice knows better than appears on the surface 
of his paper, he cannot plead the exemption of ignorance, but 
must meet the accusation of something less excusable. Now Mr. 
Swindle ought to know, if he does not know, that psychic re- 
searchers have distinguished for thirty-five years—and longer 
as a matter of fact—between subjective and veridical apparitions. 
Any discussion of them that does not reckon with this distinction 
is not worth the paper it is printed on. You may very weil 
connect subjective apparitions of a very limited number and type 
with after-images, but if you make generalizations from these 
to cover the veridical type you are evading the facts and the 
issue, and just throwing dust in the eyes of the confiding public, 
taking shelter behind the dogmatic authority of the academic 
man, which has become like the superstitious reverence which 
the medizval priest enjoyed. With the psychic researcher it 
is not the mental or subjective aspect of apparitions that has 
the primary interest. Jt is their relation to external events not 
within the reach of normal sense perception. Subjective appa- 
ritions and hallucinations the psychic researchers explain very 
much as does this author, tho they have a more comprehensive 
view, of the stimulus as intra-organic, distinguishing these from 
those related to an extra-organic stimulus at the time of their 
occurrence. It is not the character of the apparition or “ ghost ”’ 
that the psychic researcher has to explain. He will make a 
present to him of any such explanation Mr. Swindle may produce. 
We might even concede that veridical apparitions in their forvit 
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and content might be influenced by past and present sensations, 
but we should insist that this has nothing to do with the issue 
that the psychic researcher has to decide, which is whether there 
is a causal nexus between the apparition at the time and some 
event beyond the limits of normal sense perception. For instance, 
the apparitions recorded in Phantasms of the Living and the 
Census of Hallucinations—both of which are ignored by Mr. 
Swindle—were unanimously asserted by the committee to exclude 
chance from their explanation, and no one has ever ventured to 
dispute the verdict of the committee. No doubt subjective in- 
fluences affected the form of them, as they do the form of 
evidential and supernormal phenomena in experimental medium- 
ship, but they do not explain their relation to external events. 
No man has any right to a theory of “ ghosts” who does not 
take account of these facts. He is evading the issue and in fact 
prevaricating. The pictographic process in experimental me- 
diumship represents phenomena quite like those of veridical appa- 
ritions, and is the clue to their explanation; namely, a causal 
nexus between an external event out of reach of normal sense 
perception and the occurrence of the apparition. If Mr. Swindle 
thinks he has given any explanation of veridical apparitions he 
has only swindled himself and a lot of poor confiding readers 
and some not so poor, tho interested in dust throwing and pre- 
varication. 

Moreover, Mr. Swindle does not seem to remark that there is 
a wide field of hallucinations which even his own explanation 
does not reach. This is the field of suggestion and also a much 
larger field of hallucinations among the insane. His paper would 
allow us to infer that he intended to cover the whole field of 
hallucinations, but he has not done this and makes no allowance 
for a wider field of stimuli than those affecting after-images. 
But we may waive all this and demand that he either let the 
subject of apparitions or “ ghosts ” absolutely alone or apply his 
theory of after-images to veridical ones. Until he has done this, 
such discussions, valuable as they are for normal and abnormal 
psychology, have no bearing whatever on the problem of the 
psychic researchers. The fact will return to vex the academic 
man when he learns how ignorant he is. Or is it ignorance? 
If st is something else, what shall we call it? 
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THE RETURN OF PROFESSOR MUENSTERBERG 


by JAMEs H. Hys op. 
INTRODUCTION. 


The present record of experiments has more than one scien- 
tific interest. The first is that it represents a man whose real or 
alleged communications since his death were sure to have special 
difficulties in the way of their acceptance. He was an unusually 
well known man and he was associated with very definite oppo- 
sition to psychic research, tho with more real interest in it than 
the average man or the public knew. His public character and 
especially his prominence in the pro-German interest created an 
unusual interest in the man, whether for sympathy or antagonism. 
Whatever he might do to prove his identity would be subject to 
sceptical attack because he was so well known. On the other 
hand whatever he might have to say would interest even where 
it did not produce conviction. Some of the incidents in this 
record have considerable evidential value, but most of them, tho 
I believe them perfectly genuine, for reasons to be mentioned 
later, are exposed to conceivable objections which it is not easy to 
answer, if possible at all. Mrs. Chenoweth knew of his death 
and lived in the same locality with him. I do not mean in prox- 
imity to his home, but in the same part of the state and only 
across the Charles River from Cambridge. Everything con- 
spired to make possible much knowledge of the man without 
supposing that it was intentionally acquired. It is not necessary 
to suppose that she might have sought knowledge for the purpose. 
The circumstances made much casual information possible with- 
out any effort on her part. After all that has been done in her 
work readers need not trouble themselves about any intentional 
search for information on the point. On the contrary she spoke to 
me after his death rather deprecatingly about the prospect of his 
communicating because she knows as well as you and I that his 
messages would be suspected and would possess much less eviden- 
tial value than some obscure person’s whom she could not possibly 
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know. But it is not so easy to escape suspicion for casual knowl- 
edge of the man and its resurrection from memory in the trance, 
tho she might not be able to recall it in her normal state. I have 
no evidence whatever that she does this. My experience with 
her subconscious is that it is far more limited in its resources than 
the normal mind. It shows no special tendencies to resurrect 
memories or impersonate dramatically. Occasionally I find evi- 
dence of its confused and automatic influence by interpretation 
or misinterpretation of a message received, but no evidence of a 
tendency to reproduce normal knowledge, even if she is known tu 
have it. But we have not yet ascertained enough about the 
subconscious to deny the possibility of much that does not give 
evidence of itself. The conditions that make incidents evidential 
are separation in space and knowledge of the medium from the 
personality involved. These conditions were not fulfilled for 
Mrs. Chenoweth in regard to many things in the life of Professor 
Muensterberg and so we cannot always speak with confidence 
about her ignorance on certain matters. 

In spite of these facts, however, it is our duty to give the 

facts to the public. They will have an interest whether they have 
scientific conclusiveness or not. The messages are unusually 
characteristic of the man on any theory of their explanation, and 
but for the discount which we are obliged to maintain regarding 
their evidential nature in many instances, would be more than 
usually good evidence of personal identity. But because of the 
defects mentioned I cannot make their value depend on my opin- 
ion regarding Mrs. Chenoweth’s ignorance of the facts. If I 
could show that there was no opportunity on her part for either 
casual or other information the case would be very different. 
3ut I have been in no position to determine the exact amount of 
casual and conscious knowledge which she might have had about 
him and must therefore concede more to the sceptic than I would 
in cases where the persons involved were obscure and unknown. 

Professor Muensterberg died not long after Professor Royce, 
from whom also I had already heard, tho I made no public men- 
tion of the fact. But not a word came from Professor Muenster- 
berg until July 9th following. He was referred to by Dr. Funk 
in some communications, but there was not an indication of any 
personal effort on Professor Muensterberg’s part until the date 
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mentioned, and all this in spite of the sceptic’s supposition that 
the subconscious is ever ready to impersonate with its knowledge. 
His coming interrupted the work with Mark Twain, somewhat 
to my surprise and disappointment because I desired to finish with 
him before I opened the way to any one else. But his efforts 
were welcome enough on general principles and I offered no 
resistance to them. 

While it would interest certain persons personally to hear 
from Professor Muensterberg and perhaps his colleagues would 
listen more interestedly, if not favorably, to anything that pur- 
ported to come from him, because they would have the personal 
knowledge which would qualify them to judge of the character- 
istic and uncharacteristic nature of the facts, | welcome the oppor- 
tunity to say the same word that I said about the return of 
Professor James: we have no right to expect good evidence 
from well known men. Everything that comes is subject to the 
criticism that it might have been known by the psychic, whether 
casually or purposely. It is extremely difficult to prove the ig- 
norance of any one about the life of any well known person. 
The stubborn sceptic will believe a medium capable of a thousand- 
fold more knowledge than the most intimate friend of a given 
person rather than admit anything supernormal. He will attri- 
bute a thousandfold more capacity to an ignorant indifferent 
woman than he would assume for himself, when it comes to 
believing in the supernormal. And he will do this without any 
evidence whatever. Such is the credulity of the sceptic, and we 
have to concede his claim for the sake of argument. If he would 
take one-thousandth of the pains to investigate that he does to 
invent objections he would quickly find that he is a silly child in 
most cases, even when he happens to be right in his cautiousness 
I have seen the most obstinate sceptic bowled overboard by a very 
small fraction of the inquiry that I spend on a case before making 
up my mind. Such are governed largely by imagination and not 
by scientific investigation. It is unfortunate that we have to work 
against as much superstitious credulity on the matter both of 
fraud and subconscious fabrication or impersonation as ever was. 
charged against a spiritualist believer, especially when it would 
be so easy to settle the doubt if the critic would only investigate. 
No intelligent person has ever investigated this question thor- 
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oughly without coming out on the side of the supernormal, and 
our lazy soi-disant scientists only sit in their chairs and laud 
unscientific doubters while they discredit constructive men be- 
cause they do not destroy what the facts will not let them destroy. 
As long as Mr. Podmore was a sceptical critic the academic man 
praised him and spoke of him as a scientific man. But the 
moment that he showed any leaning toward the spiritistic theory 
they either remained silent or regarded him as unscientific, as if 
science were in any way affected by the conclusion. Bigotry and 
prejudice are not confined to believers in spirits. Scepticism 
always has as much bias as belief. The will to disbelieve is as 
prevalent as the will to believe and neither of them is legitimate 
as evidence or as a ground of belief. 

I might have spoken more confidently than I have done about 
the possible security against the ordinary explanation of some 
of the messages which I have discounted. But I will not 
take any risks and it is solely because Professor Muensterberg 
was so well known and lived so near to Mrs. Chenoweth that 
assurance on a matter where defective memory has to be as- 
sumed must be received with caution. My own practice of 
silence on any person or thing likely to affect the work is such 
that I can always be sure of not saying anything whatever that 
might come in that direction. Not one word was said by me 
to Mrs. Chenoweth after the death of Professor Muensterberg 
about him or his work and nothing would have been said before 
his death, if I had had any suspicion of the possibility that it 
might return to plague me. I am certain also that I did not say 
much about him before his death, but it is possible that what i 
did say concerned the cases of Beulah Miller and Madame 
Palladino, as they were matters of public knowledge at any rate 
and much might be obtained casually whether I talked or not. 
These two incidents I discount because of the double possibility 
stated, altho I do not positively remember talking to her about 
them. I have only a vague memory of having done so, but even 
this may be an illusion caused by my certain knowledge that I 
have talked to many people about them. This will be true of every 
incident which I had to discredit because of the possibility that I 
might have mentioned it. If we have a right to suspect defects 
of memory in matters affecting the case negatively the same will 
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be true of those affecting it’ positively. Errors of memory are 
not likely always to be in the interest of scepticism. 


The real doubt about the evidence arises from the fact that the 
man was well known. I make it such a business to avoid talking 
about the subject, except occasionally when I do it purposely to 
remove fears about the work, and this only in the most general 
way, that the leakage is less likely to be by myself than from 
casual knowledge of the parties concerned who are well known. 
Strange tricks are possible in this field and one has always to be 
on the alert for them. For instance, this spring I happened to 
be in Hartford, Conn., and took a street car to a certain place, 
when I saw on the car a lady whom I| knew in New York and 
who had often called to see my daughters in New York. But 
she did not see me and I did not reveal myself. At any time in 
the future I might refer to a number of details about that car and 
the lady she was with, palming it off as supernormally acquired 
information, and she would be puzzled to account for it. Such 
things often occur to any one about almost any one else. But 
they are exceedingly limited in their number, their nature, and 
their details. Their cogency can be overcome by cumulative and 
collective evidence. All this does not apply to obscure and un- 
known people. But Professor Muensterberg was so well known 
that the objection is entitled to full force and must be disqualified 
by the best of evidence for the supernormal. That, perhaps, is 
not obtainable in his case, at least not under the special circum- 
stances. 


I said that his colleagues might be interested because they 
were in a position to estimate the characteristic or uncharacteristic 
nature of the alleged messages. They know enough about the 
man to exercise a personal judgment about the facts, whatever 
the explanation, and two interests would be involved; namely 
that of finding means of attacking the spiritistic interpretation 
and that of trying to see if the phenomena are genuine. They 
would always keep in mind two possible hypotheses that discredit 
the supposition of the supernormal. (1) Conscious fraud on 
the part of Mrs. Chenoweth and too much trust on my part in 
regard to her character and statements. (2) The resurrection 
of casually acquired knowledge, in which the hypothesis of con- 
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scious fraud would be abandoned and in its place the theory of 
subconscious impersonation advanced. 

It is not in my place to refute the first of these. It is the 
business of the person entertaining it to prove the theory. It is 
very easy for him to decide the matter and with a very small 
amount of investigation and expense. I should not try to vindi- 
cate myself from the charge of credulity and, if my judgment is 
not acceptable with reference to the character of Mrs. Chenoweth, 
it is not my business to do anything but to ask the critic to do 
his own investigating. 

But with reference to the second suspicion or hypothesis I am 
in a position to say something that the sceptic cannot say without - 
investigation. I have always not merely allowed for the in- 
fluence of resurrected memories but a fundamental part of my 
theory of spirit influence is that it always is colored by the sub- 
consciousness of the psychic. I do not mean that it is always 
determined by memories of specific things, but that no message 
whatever escapes the coloring effect of Mrs. Chenoweth’s general 
knowledge and mental habits. I have always been on the alert in 
specific instances for evidence of this influence and occasionally 
find evidence of it. This is not the place to go into detail on the 
point, but I concede in general all that the sceptic may ask on this 
point. I do not hold that messages are pure or free from sub- 
liminal influences. I merely contend that we have indubitable 
proof that certain incidents were not norma’ cquired, and after 
that it is only a matter of studying the habits of the subconscious 
in large masses of data to determine the extent of the subcon- 
scious influence on the messages, as well as the nature of that 
influence. 

Now I will say that in my nine years of observation and 
records of work with Mrs. Chenoweth, under far better auspices 
and conditions than in the present case, I have found very 
few traces of the influence of the subconscious on the phe- 
nomena. Occasionally association and interpretation of a mes- 
sage may distort it from what I know it to be, but there is not 
a single instance in which I could find any evidence whatever for 
impersonation from resurrected memories. Moreover, I have 

found in all this time that Mrs. Chenoweth has never uncon- 
sciously used, much less consciously used, what she knew, and 
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what I knew she knew, in any special case. For instance, she 
knew much about Professor James that I knew she knew, and she 
did not know that I knew she knew it, and yet not a hint of these 
things came. I have observed the same thing in scores of in- 
stances. All my experience is that the subconscious is very well 
cut off from direct influence upon the contents of messages. My 
experience would lead me to attach more value to the communi- 
cations than any critic can possibly do without personal investi- 
gation for a long time. I know the habits of the subconscious 
of Mrs. Chenoweth well enough to say that it has very little 
directly to do with the messages. Organic habits limit them and 
determine the form of expression, tho not always, but there is 
not the slightest evidence in the case that the subconscious mas- 
querades as spirits. I have seen evidence that even what she 
actually knows will either not come at all or will have all the 
difficulties of a genuine and provable message, while things which 
she does not know will often come with perfect ease. This is not 
a characteristic of impersonation. I therefore accept the genuine- 
ness of much that comes from Professor Muensterberg, tho I 
cannot maintain its superficially evidential nature. I concede 
that the sceptic has a right to better evidence. If I were to judge 
it on the ground of the present record alone I should be quite 
as severe as the sceptic. but I estimate it entirely by its relation 
to past records, where the evidence cannot possibly be impeached 
by intelligent people, and by my personal knowledge of the habits 
of the subconscious which does not do as a fact what critics wiil 
assume a priori. Investigation would bear me out in this matter. 

I do not make up my mind on each case as if the issue rested 
on it alone. No scientific man is entitled to do that. What 
influences my mind in defending the probability that the com- 
munications of Professor Muensterberg are what they claim to 
be is the following facts. (1) I have tested Mrs. Chenoweth 
by such conditions as absolutely exclude previous normal knowl- 
edge, and she can do as good work under test conditions as any 
sceptic could demand and as good without either conscious fraud 
or unconscious resurrections, so that there is no reason to resort 
to such explanations unless you give adequate evidence that they 
are facts. (2) The records show that her subconscious does 
not act in the way imagined or supposed, and this fact makes it 
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imperative that the sceptic justify his own hypotheses. I am not 
concerned with his conversion. He must assume that task. I 
am only challenging him to make his theories good. I am under 
no obligations to convert any one. My duty is exhausted in 
stating the facts and showing that they have been obtained under 
as good conditions as possible, and any instance that is not 
adequately evidential must find its protection under those which 
were test proofs and the probabilities that the less evidential cases 
are equally genuine. ‘That is all that can be expected of me. 

The following is the statement of Mrs. Chenoweth in regard 
to her knowledge of Professor Muensterberg : 


In reply as to my knowledge about Professor Muensterberg, I 
can only say that, whatever I know of him, I have learned from 
newspapers, as I have never been acquainted with any one who knew 
him, except yourself, and you have never told me anything about him 
or his work, and I am not sure that you have ever mentioned him 
except in the most casual way. 

I knew from the source I have mentioned, that he was present 
at a séance given by Palladino, the Italian medium, and that he dis- 
covered her in some fraudulent work, and I think the affair was in 
Boston. 

I knew that he was connected with Harvard University and that 
last year he died very suddenly, and that later some of his household 
furniture was sold at a very low price, which attracted my attention 
to the sale. Of course I knew that his name was Hugo and that he 
was German, but I did not know whether he was born in America or 
Germany, or where he was buried.* 


I put Mrs. Chenoweth’s statements on record as a part of the 
data. I am not concerned with the question whether they are 
believable or not. Doubt or dispute of it must be sustained by 
the sceptic. All that I have to do is to prove that I reckon with 
the doubter’s point of view and that I am transferring the burden 
of proof upon the doubter, if he proposes hypotheses which he 


* Mrs. Chenoweth is in error when she states that Professor Muensterberg 
caught Palladino’s foot in Boston. I note the fact for obvious reasons. It was 
on December 18th, 1909, in New York, that the séance took place at which the 
historical incident occurred. 
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will not prove. I concede him the right to dispute the evidence 
without accepting any conclusion one way or the other. But the 
moment that he insinuates or asserts that her statements are not 
credible he must prove his case. I do not assert that they are. 
She has the same right to make her statement as I have and any 
dispute of its correctness must give evidence of itself. I have 
always found her not only truthful, but anxious to discredit 
anything in her work that she knows or might have known. Any 
assumption based upon the unproved hypothesis that mediums 
generally are either fraudulent, or specially disposed to uncon- 
scious impersonation, or not entitled to consideration when they 
state their own knowledge or ignorance of certain facts which in- 
volve hypotheses, must be proved quite as fully as the spiritistic 
one in the individual case. I am not concerned with the con- 
version of any one who merely plays the part of a dog in the 
manger. Iam concerned only with those who either have a little 
common sense and intelligence or who are willing to make per- 
sonal investigations. Any other class can be ignored. 
Nevertheless, I do not insist that the present case has any 
special evidential significance. That is not my reason for pub- 
lishing it. I have sort of a sneaking pleasure in telling laymen 
and scientific men alike that the communications from great men 
or well known personalities have very little value for the truly sci- 
entific man. The more obscure the person involved, the more val- 
uable the facts. They may not have as much sensational interest, 
which it seems both scientific men and the public seek, but they 
have irrefutable strength and I am always glad to have even a 
fiasco of the alleged evidence of well known people as a lesson to 
all people in the study of real evidence. We must not expect 
conclusive evidence either from single instances like this one or 
from persons so well known as Professor Muensterberg. They 
must come in under the protection of better cases and have their 
value depend on the similarity in contents with cases which cannot 
be impeached. More the sceptic could not expect me to concede, 
tho I might do so were it not for the mass of evidence showing 
how the subconscious of Mrs. Chenoweth acts when the condi- 
tions for evidential matter are as good as it is possible to obtain. 
Whatever leniency I show to the records is based, not upon the 
special case, but upon records which can vindicate the supernor- 
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mal without question and I am entitled to infer that the present 
record is probably genuine, even tho I concede that it is not suf- 
ficiently evidential to convert the hardened sceptic. Communi- 
cation with the dead is not to be proved by a single instance, 
nor can we any more repudiate the probabilities in any imperfect 
case after the main issue has been successfully defended. The 
problem is not determinable either way by the nature and vicissi- 
tudes of a single case. It is too much the habit of the sceptic 
to assume that it must be won or lost by the results of each record. 
This is not true in any other field of science and should not be 
here. For this reason I am entitled to give at least some influence 
to the connection between the present record and better attested 
ones in which the supernormal cannot be disputed and in which 
there is an exact similarity to the present instance in respect to 
psychological contents. The weaker may be explained by the 
stronger, tho the conclusion cannot be made to depend upon the 
weaker instance. 

But if I apologize for the spiritistic theory, or defend it in 
any instance whatever, readers, and especially scientific men, must 
remember the conditions on which I do so. It is the current 
assumption by laymen and scientific men alike that, if a spirit has 
anything to do with the result, it should clearly reflect recogniz- 
able characteristics, as we recognize them in the literary work of 
an author with whom we are familiar. This is a natural expec- 
tation and where the conditions of communication are as simple 
as intercourse in normal life the expectation is pardonable. But 
in this work no such conditions exist. They are too complex for 
any such expectation. It is the fundamental feature of the 
hypothesis, as I defend it, that the message will be interfused with 
the mental characteristics of the medium through which it comes, 
modified and distorted at times beyond all characteristic recogni- 
tion. It will be no fatal objection to say or to observe that the 
communications are not “ characteristic” as that term is usually 
employed. They arerarelyso. There are often too many minds 
through whom the messages come to expect the distinctive person- 
ality of the desired communicator to reveal itself in its clarity 
and fullness. We are dealing with a very complicated product, 
and it must suffice if we have evidence that a spirit is the stimulus 
whether the contents of the messages reflect peculiarities of style 
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and expression or not, that we might naturally expect in normal 
life. Criticism cannot be directed against the spiritistic theory on 
any such assumptions as are usually made. If the incidents clearly 
enough indicate the personality alleged, it will only be a question 
whether normal knowledge is excluded from the psychic through 
whom they come. The problem will then be to distinguish 
between foreign and domestic influences in the contents. 
















DIscUSSION OF THE EvIDENCE. 





It would require too much space to summarize the facts as | 
usually do in such records, as the statements of the communicator 
are so compact that I should have very largely to reproduce the 
records and notes to make them individually clear. Consequently 
I shall leave the student to the detailed record and footnotes. 
That in all cases is the only proper source for the student, but 
often a summary is necessary where the communications are 
confused and fragmentary as they are in the work of Mrs. Piper. 
3ut those of Professor Muensterberg are neither confused nor 
fragmentary. At least this is superficially apparent. The writ- 
ing and the construction of sentences proceeded with fluency 
and directness and the incidents are well summarized, so 
that readers will only have to ask if they are true to measure 
their value, provided they are secure against subconscious repro- 
duction of previous knowledge. This exemption from confusion 
and fragmentary character may be due to the manner in which a 
far larger mass of knowledge has been abbreviated in the process 
of transmission, so that if we knew the real facts, we might 
regard the messages as fragmentary. But, barring the theory 
of subconscious reproduction, they are clear enough to make good 
evidence and the ordinary appearance of confusion is lacking. 
The Introduction and the Notes show that I have to discount 
many excellent incidents because of the possibility of previous 
normal knowledge and that fact vitiates the claim of assurance to 
the extent to which that limitation applies. If we are to esti- 
mate the facts favorably to a spiritistic theory it must rest upon a 
type of argument which I do not usually have to apply, but which 
is the real argument in all cases of measuring evidence: the 
synthetic unity of the incidents, including both the evidential and 
the non-evidential facts. I mean by this the natural association 
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and weaving of the messages into something definitely like the 
personality of Professor Muensterberg. If the messages were 
simply the reproduction from memory of something that Mrs. 
Chenoweth had read or heard, this argument would have no value, 
but the present record does not represent mere passive repro- 
duction of Mrs. Chenoweth’s memories, since it evinces more 
knowledge of both the man and his writings, as well as of 
psychology, than Mrs. Chenoweth has. Any one or two or three 
incidents might have this origin, but the whole involves an inti- 
mate knowledge of his personality which I myself, with all my 
reading of the man and his works, did not have. You will have 
to assume an excellent power of summarizing and abstracting 
the ideas of Professor Muensterberg from the large mass of 
detail in his life and publications, which it is certain that Mrs. 
Chenoweth has not studied. Nor does this dictum depend 
solely on the statement of Mrs. Chenoweth. Her habits and 
tastes are wholly outside the sphere of psychology of all 
sorts, and especially outside the psychology of Professor Muen- 
sterberg. This does not preclude the reproduction of cer- 
tain incidents in isolation, nor does it preclude the interfusion 
of what she knows with something that she does not know. 
But it indicates that there is an epitomizing act of the mind that 
requires large familiarity with the subject matter of psychology 
in general and the prejudices and views of Professor Muenster- 
berg in particular. Mrs. Chenoweth has neither of these. 


I shall not assert or assume that this makes any of the record 
scientifically evidential. That would make the case rest upon 
my opinion of Mrs. Chenoweth’s ignorance. But I maintain 
that the burden of proof rests on the man who affirms or 
believes that subconscious knowledge can account for all the in- 
cidents individually and collectively, as well as for his charac- 
teristic touch. I am only contending that, with my knowl- 
edge of Mrs. Chenoweth’s habits and knowledge, I cannot ac- 
count for the records by subliminal reproduction, even tho I 
cannot prove that the facts have a spiritistic origin. The latter 
hypothesis, after more decisive proof has been given in other 
cases more evidential, has its rights as consistent with better 
instances. That is all that is claimed here. 
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In the first place, take the spelling of Professor Muenster- 
berg’s name in the automatic writing. The slightest knowledge 
of the man and his ideas would have enabled any conscious fraud 
or subconscious reproduction of past reading to have spelled it 
correctly. The subconscious memory which so many make al- 
most infinite is worse than finite here. It cannot reproduce the 
simplest and most expected accuracy in the record. The name 
is spelled as Mrs. Chenoweth usually hears it pronounced and 
that shows that she has done no intelligent reading of his work, 
nor remembered the spelling of it as possibly seen in the news- 
papers—and she is dominantly a visuel and not an audile. If the 
subconscious had a small fraction of the powers usually ascribed 
to it this simple error should not have occurred. But the mistake 
was uniformly made. 

Take again the reference to Potsdam as embodying the idea 
of the German Empire. This conception of it is common enough 
with political students, as a metaphorical way of representing the 
personal character of the German government, and it could easily 
have come within the knowledge of Mrs. Chenoweth, and very 
likely did. But it is evident that even in the second sitting, in 
spite of the fact that the name had been written automatically 
in the first one, she did not know who the communicator was. 
The subliminal .did not know. Hence the allusion to Potsdam 
with its definite association with the peculiar confession of Pro- 
fessor Muensterberg on German matters has not a natural ring 
for Mrs. Chenoweth’s mind. Rarely do the papers speak of the 
“ Potsdam Government.” It has nearly always been the German 
Empire. That would be the natural conception of Mrs. Cheno- 
weth. Similar comments might be made on the expressions 
“The Iron Chancellor” and the German term “ Reichstag.’ 
This word was pronounced in German. Mrs. Chenoweth does 
not know German. She knows the word “ Federmesser” and 
the sentence, “ Wie viel Uhr?” But she does not pronounce 
the latter correctly nor the former with German accent. But 
the word “ Reichstag”’ was pronounced with a pure German 
accent. Soalso was the word “ Gott,” not as she might naturally 
pronounce it. 

In the message delivered by automatic writing in the second 
sitting there is a distinct reflection of Professor Muensterberg’s 
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impetuous nature in the statement that he wanted to communicate 
at once, but was prevented by friends. Subconscious reproduction 
of ideas won from reading should have taken the form of repre- 
senting the communicator as aggressive and full of self-assurance. 
It would have impersonated him by description, but here it is all 
implied in a natural allegation of this state of mind, which would 
not be suspected, perhaps, except by those who know or knew the 
man. His whole attitude toward things as well as his special 
relation to me is here summarized, and done in a way much more 
natural for his own mind than for that of Mrs. Chenoweth as 
I know her. 

In the third sitting the first message, which summarizes his 
views about the influence of one mind on another, is expressed 
in a way quite foreign to Mrs. Chenoweth. Usually such lan- 
guage implies the supernormal, but this is not its meaning here. 
The communicator has in mind all the delicate relations expressed 
by hyperzthesia and subconscious stimuli and association, a con- 
ception wholly foreign to Mrs. Chenoweth, but as familiar to 
Professor Muensterberg as the elements of psychology. That 
it should be here reproduced in connection with the supernormal, 
as a confession, a tacit confession, of his having crossed the 
boundaries of his older views, is very natural for a-man who has 
been forced by death to give up his former ideas, and it would 
require more knowledge of logic and psychology as well as of 
the communicator personally and scientifically than Mrs. Cheno- 
weth has, to characterize the situation as it is done. The reali- 
zation of this, of course, depends on knowing Professor Muen- 
sterberg personally and in his scientific work and so I cannot give 
it more than a subjective value as evidence. But it should be 
noted in any fair account of the record. 

The characterization of scientific method in the message fol- 
lowing the one just mentioned—and this implied rather than 
asserted—is extremely natural on the hypothesis that it comes 
from Professor Muensterberg instead of the subconscious of 
Mrs. Chenoweth. No other communicator has expressed the 
idea in this manner, or in any manner, for that matter. He knew 
and had to practise that process constantly and this feature, habit- 
ual with him, would make a most natural explanation here 
of his reserve and hesitation in accepting the spiritistic theory. 
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Mrs. Chenoweth would most naturally ascribe it to prejudice or 
repugnance. But his position as a scientific man is correctly 
characterized here by implication rather than by assertion. 
Equally natural is his apology for not having the facts on which 
I rested my convictions. He was here again rightly representing 
his responsibility as a scientific man. 

The Beulah Miller incident, which immediately follows, as a 
whole cannot have as much value as I would like to give it. If 
there had been no liability of previous normal knowledge about 
it, its evidential interest would be without question, as any one 
could see its supernormal character without that limitation. But 
the most natural thing for Mrs. Chenoweth to say, if subconscious 
knowledge is the explanation, would have been “ the mother ”’ in- 
stead of “the older person”. The terms used here are quite nat- 
ural for a pictographic process representing the mental imagery of 
a foreign mind expressed in a picture of woman and child, rather 
than mother and daughter, which would have to be expressed by 
some more specific symbol. 

The statement that I “ did not advance a theory ” is perfectly 
correct, and Mrs. Chenoweth more than probably did not know 
this fact. She never saw my report on the case and while I 
might have referred to Professor Muensterberg’s view of the 
case, I did not tell her that I had no theory of it. I would more 
likely suggest a spiritistic interpretation of it. The statement 
that he often got a hearing where I would not is true and reflects 
a conception of the man and his methods which she did not know. 
She did not see scientific journals for his discussion of the prob- 
lem, but the sensational journals and they were conservative on 
this question. The analysis of the common mind as following 
leaders, while it is not impossibly Mrs. Chenoweth’s production, 
is not her way of expressing herself. “ The common herd” 
shows the communicator’s aristocratic temperament and Mrs. 
Chenoweth would never employ the expression. She is rather 
proud of belonging to the “ common herd ”’ herself. 

The allusion in the fourth sitting to an apparatus for measur- 
ing ‘“‘ brain pressure ”’ turned out later to be to his experiments for 
detecting crime and the conceptions here indicated are not only 
not Mrs. Chenoweth’s, but they do not convey the meaning which 
it required later details to explain. The subconscious was evi- 
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dently wholly unaware of anything but the mental picture which 
came to it, and that foreign to her habits of thought. 

The discussion, in the fourth sitting, of the Piper phenomena 
and Professor James represents more accurate knowledge than 
Mrs. Chenoweth had, tho she had seen Professor James’s Report. 
The conceptions expressed here represent an inner account of the 
two minds and the natural scientific attitude of the communicator 
who had expected something more positive from his colleague. 
The comparison of Professor James’s other work with the Report 
on Mrs. Piper could not be made by Mrs. Chenoweth, as she had 
seen nothing of his other work. It was a mere accident that 
enabled her to see his Report on the Piper-Hodgson control. It 
was a part of the volume of our Proceedings which I gave her 
because of her part in the Thompson-Gifford phenomena. Other- 
wise she would have known nothing about that. 

The whole incident of the Palladino affair, in which he took 
a part, is so characteristic of the man that I wish I could urge it 
as proof against scepticism. But there was so much public 
interest in the affair and Professor Muensterberg’s part in it, 
that we should have to assume at least the possibility of 
casual knowledge, and Mrs. Chenoweth remembers that Profes- 
sor Muensterberg had the reputation of catching Palladino’s foot 
in the experiments. But the intimate knowledge of what lay 
behind the scenes in that case was not Mrs. Chenoweth’s. The 
correct characterization of my view of it as one of hysteria might 
not only have been known to Mrs. Chenoweth, but in all likeli- 
hood was known, tho it is incorrect to say that I had supposed that 
it was “ conniving spirits.” I had done nothing of the kind and 
no reading of my article on it—and Mrs. Chenoweth did not see 
the article—could extort that view except as inference. Casual 
knowledge of this view or her own interpretation of the phenom- 
ena might account for the interpolation of “ conniving spirits,” 
but this is not reproduction of reading. It was not characteristic 
of Professor Muensterberg to say this, but as he later announced 
his conversion to this view it is not impossible that he had some- 
thing to do with the message here. 

The discussion, in the seventh sitting, of President Hall’s 
work with the Piper case is very natural on the spiritistic theory 
and not on that of subconscious reproduction. Mrs. Chenoweth 
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was not familiar with that work tho she saw my review of it, and 
much less did she have any knowledge of the interest it had for 
Professor Muensterberg, as he would attach more weight to that 
work than to anything I had done. But I shall not do more than 
suggest the difficulties of a subconscious theory here, while con- 
ceding that the spiritistic hypothesis cannot have conclusive evi- 
dence in its behalf at this point. 

The reply to my question about a personal conversation on 
the Beulah Miller case, in this seventh sitting, is one of the best 
incidents in the record. There was no public knowledge of this 
and | had not told more than two or three intimate friends of it 
who were not interested in making it a matter of public knowl- 
edge. It had no public interest whatever. He correctly indi- 
cated that it was at a meeting of the Philosophical Association 
that we had this conversation, but was wrong in naming the place, 
tho he named three places at which such meetings were held about 
which Mrs. Chenoweth knew absolutely nothing and Professor 
Muensterberg did. At the New Haven meeting Professor 
Muensterberg came to me and shook hands with me, bringing up 
the Beulah Miller case, and we “ buried the hatchet,” so to speak. 
The thing passed from my own mind, as I deemed it of no import- 
ance, except as indicating that I had treated his study of the case 
fairly. I had not talked about it and the incident had no interest 
for any one. 

In the last sitting, the eighth, the discussion of his work in 
detecting crime, tho it was not called this, was one of the best 
incidents in the whole series of sittings. While it was possible 
to know that he had been interested in the detection of crime, 
the inner psychological analysis of the process was as foreign to 
Mrs. Chenoweth as the work of Aristotle. She had never read 
a line of Muensterberg’s work on this, and in fact he had not 
intimately expressed the doctrine as it is outlined here. 

There are other points with equal force and in fact much 
greater, but it would require lengthy analysis to explain them and 
their cogency. The one strong point is that, in spite of the 
limitations imposed upon individual incidents, the organic whole 
is so articulated, intelligently and relevantly articulated, that, 
whatever value the spiritistic interpretation has, it must rest 
on this characteristic, or be discounted more than I have done it. 
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Without other cases better attested it could not be sustained,, 
but with the habits of the subconscious fairly well known 4s 
not practising impersonation and perfectly capable of giving 
adequate evidence, this instance may fairly be classed with those 
in which the hypothesis is evidentially sustained. 


DETAILED RECORD. 
Mrs.C. J. H.H. July 9th, 1917. 10 A. M. 


[ Subliminal. ] 


| Pause and distress.] Potsdam. 

(What does that mean?) [Saw something about the war was 
meant. | 

[Long pause. Face twisted in distress. Pause.] Oh my head. 
{Left hand put on head in much distress. ] 

Something took the top of my head off. [Pause and distress. ] 
I don’t want to see the war. I don’t want to. 

(Someone wants to tell something, ) 

[ Pause and distress and pause again.] Makes me sick. [Pause 
and rolled head over, with pause and more distress. | 

Doomed, doomed. 

(What is doomed ?) 

[Pause and distress and pause again.] Doomed. _ [ Distress, 
pause and clutched fist which I later found in catalepsy.| [‘ Oh’ 
and distress.| [Here found hand cataleptic and began rubbing it, 
but it would not yield. ] 

The Iron Chancellor [Uttered with tense muscular strain. Dis- 
tress and cries of ‘Oh,’ and much distress.] Potsdam is doomed to 
fall [last two words not caught.| to fall. The Reichstag, Reichstag, 
Reichstag. [Pause.] Too late, too late, too late, too late. [Here the 
left fist pounded the forehead a number of times. | 

Gott [Uttered with much tension and strain, followed by distress, 
pause and then catalepsy relaxed spontaneously. Reached for the 
pencil. | 


*“ PF, R.” in brackets means, “ Pencil fell and was reinserted”. “ N. 
R.” in brackets means “ Not read.” Readers are presumed to be familiar with 
the other signs. 
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_ As Russia falls so falls my country. [P. F. R. Distress and 
cries of ‘Oh.’] [1] 
| Automatic Writing. | 


* * [scrawl and pause.] M _ [distress. Pause and distress 
again.| M H _u [pause] g o [Long pause. ] 

We are not without * * [pause] hope. Munsterberg [ Min- 
sterberg | 

(Thank you.) [2] 

Not for combat [read ‘somewhat’ doubtfully] do I come 
combat. 

(I understand. ) 

I see faint lines on the horizon of your work whic ... [pause and 
not read.] which overcast the day of larger means in psychological 
endeavor. [P. F. R.] 

(I understand.) 

Such knowledge as I had [pad sheet removed.] as I had I now 
retain and more is given by this fair treatment by our colleagues. 

(I understand.) [3] 








1. As soon as the word Potsdam was mentioned I saw that something 
was coming with reference to the war, but I had no idea who was coming 
until the automatic writing began. Just two ideas are indicated in the con- 
fused passage; namely, the fall of the German government and the dominance 
of the Reichstag, the latter rather implied than asserted. The papers were 
full of the crisis and it was apparent to intelligent readers that the situation 
made the ideas expressed possible. But in conversation with Mrs. Chenoweth 
on another matter she spontaneously remarked that she had not seen the 
papers and that she did not read them. There was little distinct assertion of 
the nature and prospects of the situation, but all familiar with events might 
have conjectured it é¢asily. 


2. This was the first appearance of Professor Muensterberg in my sit- 
tings. Dr. Funk had earlier alluded to him, implying that he had met him. 
Mrs. Chenoweth, of course, knew of the man’s death, as much was made 
of it at the time of the event. She even remarked to me deprecatingly that 
she supposed he would communicate. This was immediately following his 
demise, and she knew that his evidence would have to be discounted. 


3. It is not perfectly clear whether the communicator is indicating the 
retention of personal identity in the allusion to “retaining such knowledge 
as he had” or stating that the effort to communicate adds to the ideas about 
this subject when living. Probably the latter is the more apparent meaning. 
But if the confusion of mind indicated later as having been the condition of 
the communicator at first be implied, the former meaning is possible, and even 
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[Distress and pause.] Iam heart sick over the war. It is hard 
to pay allegiance to two Masters. 

(1 understand. ) 

Divided against itself a house must fall so fell I and so falls 
my native land when false to finer training and lost to honors 
[pause] better knowledge. I am so anxious to do * * [read 
‘much’] [4] 

[Pencil fell and distress. Cries of ‘Oh’ and hands went to 
neck in great distress, and then fell folded in her lap.] 


{ Subliminal. ] 


Oh why... [Pause and distress.] It is the hardest. [Distress 
and pause.] I scorn the idea of suicide. [Pause and eyes opened, 
cry of ‘Oh’ and eyes closed. Pause, sigh and eyes opened again. | 

I feel so sick at the stomach. [I held my left hand on her brow. 
Eyes opened and for some time there were shivers, and finally she 
became normal with only a slight trace of nausea.} [5] 


both meanings might be intermingled. But there is evidence on any theory 
of the phenomena that the communicator has some conception of the extent 
of meaning in this work when he refers to the “ faint lines on the horizon” 
of my work, While Mrs. Chenoweth knows enough about the man and the 
subject to say this, the syle is not at all hers. Nor would I imply by this 
that it was ‘Muensterberg’s, for he probably speaks through an intermediary 
or is aided by such. 


4. Professor Muensterberg endeavored to defend Germany to Americans 
and appeared to disregard his obligations to this country, tho he was not a 
citizen of it. He here admits that the divided allegiance which he endeavored 
to sustain was not possible. The position expressed is not evidential. But 
the expression of penitence reveals a manner and state of mind which is not 
natural to the feelings of Mrs. Chenoweth, as she was quite indifferent to the 
attitude and opinions of the man during his controversy with the public. The 
general spirit here indicates a conversion, whatever opinion we may have of 
its source. 

The predictive elements in these communications may be disregarded, either 
because they are too general to have any value and may represent what was in 
the air and inferrible or imaginable by any one, or because the fulfillment may 
be in the future. They are not specific enough to have any value, if they turn 
out true. 


5. The allusion to suicide reveals what no one would have suspected in 
the man; namely, that the universal reproach which he had to meet for his 
attitude on the war had tempted him to commit suicide. But there is no 
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There were frequent pauses between words showing difficulty in 
keeping control or writing. I did not mark them because they had 
no other special meaning. 


Mrs. C. J. H.H. July 10th, 1917. 10 A. M. 
[ Subliminal. ] 


[Alternate pauses and distress for some minutes, and then 
reached for pencil and grasped it, when given, with tense muscles. 
Distress. | 

How can you sit there so calmly? 

(Who?) [Supposed the question was directed to me who was 
quite calm. ] 

[Pause and no reply.] [6] 

[Automatic Writing. ] 

* * [scrawl and pause. P. F. R. and distress with pause again. | 
V_... [pause] V V_ V [stress and pause.] V 0 ic e s lost 
[read ‘lose’] lost and darkness fell upon me and changes of 
momentous import began for me. None more vitalizing than the 
retroactive power of mind which gave me understanding of the 
work you are engaged in and the desire to see for myself was 
strong with me but the friends about you insisted that I wait 
[N. R.] until [delay in reading] ...wait [N. R.] wait [read] uyou 
[started to rewrite ‘ until’ when I read it and pencil went on with 
‘you ’] had some [pause] until I had something to base my effort 
upon. The curious and the eager wished for an immediate report 
from me who had been your avowed [N. R.] avowed [N. R.] 
avowed antagonist and yet I had no place awaiting me. H M 


evidence that he ever had any such thought and certainly Mrs. Chenoweth had 
no suspicion of it. It was evident that the man was much chagrined at the 
reception which his attitude on the war met. 

The nausea referred to was probably an incident of his dying moments, 
as the manner of his death would imply this. 


6. The question put to me about my calmness, if it be to me, rather 
indicates something more than the usual knowledge of my condition. I was 
perfectly calm and Mrs. Chenoweth could not see me, but I have always been 
so in spite of what was going on; namely, evidence of great mental tension 
and perhaps subliminal distress of mind. If it was the communicator suffering 
he perhaps thought I might show a little sympathy. 
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[ Pencil fell and was reinserted and fell again. Leaned forward in 
great distress a moment and then fell back on the chair.] [7] 


[ Subliminal. ] 


Makes me so sick. [Wringing her hands in great distress. 
Cries of ‘Oh’ and a long pause with this constant distress and 
wringing of the hands. ] 


Untrue. [Uttered in a tense manner.] I don’t like him. 
(Who is it?) [I knew well enough who it was. ] 

[Pause and rubbed face.] He is German. He is German. 
(Can I help any?) 


Oh tell him to go to the dogs and let me alone. -[Pause.] Oh, 
he has got to be saved. 


(Yes.) One has to forgive. (Yes.) [Pause.] 


Imperator says one must have the spirit of God [pause] to do 
this work. [Pause and sigh.] I’d rather have Mark back again. 
|Pause.] I don’t know this man. I don’t like him. I don’t know 
him, but I don’t like him. But tomorrow please bring back the 
other one. [Pause and opened eyes. Looked about behind her.] [8] 


Didn’t you have some one with you? (No.) Didn’t you have 
aman? (No.) I saw aman with sort of gray trousers, dark gray, 
with a black stripe in them. I feel just as sick as ... It must be 
a new spirit. I can’t ... [Pause.] All right, we will take care 


7. The meaning of the allusion to “ voices” is not evident. It is possible 
that it, with the mention of darkness, is to the moments when he began to 
fall when he died. He fell dead in his class at Radcliffe College, Harvard 
University. 

His attitude of mind toward the work was well known and is here 
intimated, but is not evidential He was my avowed antagonist and the 
subject of several criticisms on my part and that of others. 


8. The attitude of Imperator here is perfectly characteristic and its 
intromission in the midst of strong dislike on the part of Mrs. Chenoweth 
is an interesting psychological phenomenon. Mrs. Chenoweth did not yet 
know that Professor ‘(Muensterberg was communicating and so could not 
express this resentment from normal knowledge. She knew by this time that 
Mark Twain had communicated and evidently preferred the conditions associ- 
ated with his coming. She had probably never seen Professor Muensterberg, 
and could well say that she did not know him. The discomfort caused by 
his presence is undoubtedly the cause of the resentment. 
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of you. [Pause.] I feel better. [Smile.] I feel so dizzy. I feel 
as if I was going to fall right down on the floor. [Awakened.] [9] 

[There were constant pauses between words, and not marked by 
me, as on the day previous. | 


Mrs.C. J. H.H. July 11th, 1917. 10 A. M. 


[ Subliminal. ] 


[Started very quickly into the trance. Long pause, rolled head 
over with a sigh. Long pause followed by some distress, reached 
for pencil and pause. | 

Oh, had I known. [Pause.] 


[Automatic Writing. ] 


I did know so much [pause and difficulty in getting hand 
back to left side of pad, as there was danger of breaking the 
control,] about the psychological effect of one mind on another 
that it gave me many doubts about the reasonableness of claims 
made by investigators into this realm but I had seen enough to 
know that there was a large domain of [pause] expression from 
unrecognized sources which patient research might [pause] find 
some solution for. 

(Yes, 1...) [Writing went on, but paused when I started to 
say something and then continued when I stopped. | 

No man goes far in psychology without finding some inexplicable 
phenomena and if he is cautious he holds these experiences in 
waiting [read ‘ writing’ to have corrected.] waiting until he has 
some indices [slowly written and with difficulty and read as given, 


9. As Mrs. Chenoweth never knows directly whether I have any one 
present or not, the apparent consciousness of the presence of a sitter is inter- 
esting as showing that she cannot distinguish between a spirit and a living 
person. I believe that Professor Muensterberg, sometimes at least, wore 
clothes of the description mentioned, but I do not recall any black stripe as 
indicated. If it means a single stripe in the trousers I do not know, but if it 
means the general structure of the cloth it may be true. I have only a vague 
recollection of seeing him in a gray suit. 

The feeling of dizziness is evidently the transfer to Mrs. Chenoweth of 
his mental condition when he died. He fell in his class from a stroke of 
apoplexy, and dizziness would most probably accompany the attack. Mrs. 
Chenoweth knew how he died, but probably would not know of the likelihood 
of dizziness. Her own feeling of falling on the floor reproduces the situation. 
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but it might be an attempt at ‘ evidence,’ tho the best interpretation 
is that given.] [10] 

You always seemed to labor [N. R.] labor to explain by the 
hypothesis of external knowledge what I often felt could be ex- 
plained by internal processes. 

( Yes, exactly.) 

but the evidence you acquired was not possible for me to either 
acquire or willingly accept from your publications for I had neither 
time money or opportunity to do what you were doing and if I 
combated [combatted] your position I either downed you or made 
you stronger. 

(I understand. ) 

and I sincerely felt that you might be a victim of some of the 
fraudulent performances. | 

(I understand.) [11] 

It would have been far better if I had become a member of your 
working force. 

(I understand. Do you remember one case we both saw ?) 

I think I recall the case you refer to, the child. 


10. There is some evidence that the statement about his knowledge of the 
effect of one mind upon another is true, but it was not known by Mrs. Cheno- 
weth, even tho she might have surmised it from his antagonism to the subject. 
But she did not know the facts which make it probably quite true. He had 
read on the subject, but carefully refrained from expressing any opinion about 
certain aspects of it. He attacked the physical phenomena and the trivialities, 
but not their meaning, tho he denied immortality as understood. 

The confession of the inexplicable phenomena in psychology is quite char- 
acteristic of his position as a scientific man and was not known by Mrs. 
Chenoweth. The language is not hers, nor the thought. The allusion is more 
evidential than anything that has come in his messages up to this point. 


11. This passage is wholly uncharacteristic of Mrs. Chenoweth and quite 
characteristic of Professor Muensterberg. He states my position clearly and 
well. Mrs. Chenoweth would not express it in this manner, tho she knows my 
advocacy of the spiritistic theory well enough. 

I cannot say that the use of the word “downed” is characteristic of Pro- 
fessor Muensterberg, tho as a translation of some German term in his mind 
it might be relevant enough. We cannot say as to that. It is too slangy to 
attribute to him as it is. 

He no doubt did think me a victim of frauds, as many pepple have done. 
But Mrs. Chenoweth had no means of knowing this view of his, tho we may 
suppose her capable of conjecturing it. 
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(Yes. Go ahead.) 
and you refer to Beulah Miller. 
(Exactly. ) 


Yes I rember [remember] our very [read ‘being’] [Pause.] 
I recall our very different attitudes on the phenomena. 


( Yes.) 


You may recall that I thought there was an understanding be- 
tween the older person and her child. 

( Yes.) 

either conscious or unconscious made little difference since the 
sign was given to the child. You had no such explanation but did 


not advance [N. R.] advance a theory. That was your strong point. 
(Yes, exactly.) [12] 


12. The reaction to my question was prompt and accurate. I had the 
Beulah Miller case in mind when I asked the question. Professor Muenster- 
berg had investigated it and, while he frankly said there was no fraud there, 
he proposed the hypothesis of the unconscious detection on the part of the 
girl of unconscious signals made by the mother, and did not admit telepathy 
as usually understood. His theory could be invoked in the interest of 
telepathy as well as anything else, if we take the widest application of the 
terms “signal” and “unconscious,” but he did not see this and simply appro- 
priated the language of normal psychology without having its conception of 
the situation. Mrs. Chenoweth, on inquiring what she knew about the case, 
said that she had never heard of it or that it had occurred at Providence. 
It was mentioned in the papers at the time, more especially the New York 
papers which she does not see, and Professor Muensterberg published an 
article on it giving his results in a magazine which Mrs. Chenoweth did not 
see. But it is possible that I might have mentioned the case and I have a 
vague memory that I did. I know that I did not mention it until after I had 
published my account of it which she did not see, but I have a vague memory 
that I had an occasion to refer to it and to Professor Muensterberg’s position 
on it. If I did so this is the first time that Mrs. Chenoweth’s memory has 
failed her to my knowledge. She is usually good in that respect. I may not 
have mentioned the name when I spoke of it. I sometimes discuss general 
problems with her apart from my work and I may mention an incident in 
connection with them, tho without mentioning the names that would give it 
significance and interest. I may have done this with the case of Beulah Miller. 
At any rate, she does not remember it and I am not sure that I even men- 
tioned it or the name. But the matter of discussing it is wholly unlike Mrs. 
Chenoweth. The conceptions and language are more like those of a scientific 
man. It is true that I did not advance a theory about the case and Mrs. 
Chenoweth did not know that fact. 
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but often I got a hearing [read ‘hurry’ to have corrected.] 
hearing [read ‘heavy’ doubtfully] hearing. where you could not 
because the common mind wants explanation of some sort and the 

* * [scrawl and then something like ‘ by’ written on the scrawl.} 
common herd follows a leader [read ‘teacher’ to have corrected. ] 
leader unto [N. R.] unto death. You are more truly [N. R.] 
truly scientific after all. 

(Thank you.) 

. and I think I knew it all the time but I did not think you were 
quite right. [Pencil fell and distress.] [13] 
[ Subliminal. | 


Wonderful to hold on so well. Good job. Good job. 

(Yes, it was. ) 

{Pause and awakened. ] 

{After awakened Mrs. Chenoweth felt sick again and remarked 
that she felt very dizzy and as if she wanted to fall to the floor. 
She did not know its meaning.] [14] 

There were constant pauses between words today as on the two 
previous occasions, and I did not mark them except where they 
were a little longer than usual and where they indicated the same 
psychological difficulties that so frequently are indicated by pauses. 


Mrs. C. J. H. H. July 12th, 1917. 9 A. M. 
[ Subliminal. ] 
[Long pause.] I see an awful queer thing. 
(What is it like?) 
It’s a ... [pause] some kind of a meter, something to measure. 
I see a man’s hand and a thing, something like a stethoscope. 
[Pause.] Do you know what a stethoscope is? 


(Yes.) 


13. Professor Muensterberg did get a hearing where I could not and it is 
probably true that he had the position in view which he here asserts. He 
always took the attitude of opposition to the “common herd.” The concession 
to my being “more scientific after all” might consist with the knowledge of 
Mrs. Chenoweth, but it did not represent any knowledge of the facts about 
him that she might have had. It is more than probable that he “did not 
think me quite right.” This might be inferrible, but it was not any positive 
knowledge on the part of Mrs. Chenoweth. 


14. There is a repetition of the nausea and dizziness here on which I 
commented in Note 9. 
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Well, it’s something that measures, something I don’t know 
what it is for, for blood pressure or brain pressure. [Pause.] I 
can’t make out what it is, but it has something to do with observation 
of certain conditions of disease. [Pause.] Does the word psycho- 
pathy ... psychopathy [accent this time on penult.] psychopathy 
..+, and the hand that has this has a peculiar ring on it, on the third 
finger. [Pause.] There is a stone in it, rather dark, not especially 
large. I see him touch it once in a while with his finger. [Right 
hand reproduced manner.] [Pause and distress.] I feel sick again. 
[ Pause and reached for pencil, and another very long pause.] [15] 


{Automatic Writing. ] 


Munsterberg [Minsterberg] [Purposely not read aloud. | 

(Good morning. ) 

You may not know that I consider this a privilege unwarranted 
by anything that I have done to help you but it is outside the personal 
relation and is a part of the world’s work. 

(1 am very glad to have you communicate. ) 

You want to make grist of me. 

(Yes, somewhat.) [16] 

It is as I supposed and just what I should do under like circum- 
stances. 

(I want to awaken up some of your colleagues.) 

Yes and I fear [read ‘ bear’] fear that my assurance [read ‘as- 
severance ’] assurance in the past may be one of the stumbling blocks 
for them. 


15. It seemed quite probable that Professor Muensterberg had some in- 
strument for his experimental work. There was nothing in Mrs. Chenoweth’s 
positive knowledge of his laboratory work to make her reproduce such a 
statement. 

Inquiry shows that what I thought probable was true. The meaning of the 
reference will appear later where we find what was probably in the communi- 
cator’s mind at this juncture. 

“ Psychopathy” is a word that Mrs. Chenoweth could not use. She would 
not know its meaning. It is pertinent here to what the communicator was 
evidently trying to say. Cf. Note 45. 


16. The use of the term “ grist,” so far as I know, is not characteristic of 
Professor Muensterberg. It is characteristic of Dr. Hodgson and George 
Pelham and the handwriting on this occasion would suggest that G. P. was 
helping the communicator. 
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(If you can prove your identity as you did yesterday, I think all 
stumbling blocks will be removed.) 

I wish to do so for I have come to the [pause] light and it was 
a sudden awakening. I had not allied [read ‘ altered ’] allied myself 
with you and J [read ‘I’, and medium sighed and rolled head over 
with some distress. ] 

Did the instrument move. 

(She sighed.) 

I thought I felt a movement. 

(I believe she moved her head.) 

The sentence I began was this. Although I had not allied myself 
with you and James and a few others who seemed level [N. R.] 
headed ... level ... I had read much that was published on the 
subject and was well aware of the work done in the Piper case and 
it helped me to onpehend [comprehend] some of the first experi- 
ences after death) 

Knowledge is always an open door whether we enter or not into 
the temple where it leads and the open door was mine and now I am 
in the temple to see what is to be done to overcome the influence of 
my thought against this work. 

I had an idea that there was more conscious fraud in the work 
done by professional people than you were aware of and I felt that 
you had been fooled out of your boots and that James was dreaming 
about some of the statements made by the people on this side. 

(I understand.) [17] 

It was not easy to realize that there might be an explanation for 
the lapses in evidential matter. It was all so incomplete and frag- 
mentary and had to be pieced togethet by one who held the [pause] 
pattern [I thought of ‘key’] and I [‘I’ not read, as I missed it.] 
did not ... I did ... [read ‘I’] see the reason for it if there were 


17. He had read much on the subject, a fact not known to the psychic, 
and the mention of Professor James is pertinent, tho not evidential. He did 
know of the work done by Mrs. Piper, a fact conjecturable enough, but the 
intimate character of what is said makes it improbable that it is actually 
conjectured by the subconscious. 

It is not, I imagine, characteristic of Professor Muensterberg to use the 
slangy expression about being “ fooled out of my boots.” It would be natural 
for either Dr. Hodgson or G. P. to use it. I have no doubt that Professor 
Muensterberg thought as much of me, and also that Professor James was 
under a delusion about the phenomena. 
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consciousness after death nor do I now feel that it was as necessary 
as it seemed to be for I feel quite like myself. [18] 

You must admit that James did not take a very decided stand any 
way. He never seemed alogether [altogether] sure that the spirit 


hypothesis explained the work and that was raher [rather] a detri- 
ment to the work. 


(I understand. He had never gone into details as some others 
had done.) 


Yes and he was so thorough and clear about the rest of his work 
that the matter was all the more doubtful [read ‘ difficult ’] doubtful. 
It is not an excuse [N. R.] excuse which I offer but I thought he 
had known many instances of the effort to communicate and ought 
to be sure of his ground. I knew of several distinct failures and I 
could not get the clue. [19] 


I recall hearing you talk on the matter at a public place. Perhaps 
you do not recall it. 


(No, I don’t. Where was it?) 

Ford Hall I think. Do you recall my being there. 

(No; you did not ask any questions. ) 

I once sat near the platform when you spoke on psychic research 
and I thought you would recall it. 


18. This is a clear statement of the crucial point in the problem and 
represents knowledge of it which Mrs. Chenoweth has not. The com- 
munications through Mrs. Piper, in connection with evidential matters, were 
more confused and fragmentary than here and this may be the reason for the 
last statement in the present passage. But I nevertheless think that the case 
is not wholly explained by that fact. It is more difficult to give evidence 
through Mrs. Chenoweth than it was through Mrs. Piper, tho this may be 
more apparent than real. It is even possible that the mind of Mrs. Chenoweth 
influences the mind of the communicator more than he knows in the definite 
message. That is, the thoughts of the communicator may be abridged by the 
mind of the medium and reflected back to him while the delivery takes place 
and he assumes that they are more his own than is the fact. The circum- 
stance favoring this view is the fact that they seem not to know what I 
get until I read it. This may not be absolutely true, but it is certainly partly 
true and it may account for the feeling that the communications are less 
fragmentary than is the fact. 


19. The account of Professor James is perfectly correct and represents 
knowledge which Mrs. Chenoweth did not have either of his report or of Pro- 
fessor Muensterberg’s acquaintance with it. He expresses the general feeling 
of the public and scientific men about that report and the disappointment men 
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(Perhaps I did not happen to see you, as I rarely see those I 
know in an audience.) 

You spoke clearly enough and it was not for [read ‘ far’] for 
me to create a debate. I had nothing to debate for you cleared 
your ground as you went [N. R.] went [N. R.] went yes [to 
reading.] [20] 

It is also my recollection that the [pause] Italian [pause] fiasco 
was not to your mind for you made some comment on that also. 

(Yes, do you remember the position I took regarding it ?) 

Yes and the position I took also. I knew that you were not led 
into the trap and I know that the very apparent part which the 
woman played in the production of the supposed phenomena was 
disgusting to me and I was indignant [N. R.] indignant [N. R.j 
indig ... [read.] to se [see] sensible people fooled by such clumsy 
tricks. [21] 

(They should never have looked in that direction for spirits.) 


felt about Dr. Hodgson’s communications. This disappointment, however, was 
based upon a mistaken conception of both the facts and the situation. None 
of us psychic researchers expected any good messages from Dr. Hodgson 
through Mrs. Piper. He was associated with her too long to expect this, 
as any one could surmise that he had told her much before his death which 
might come back after it as messages. This was the ground of the psychic 
researchers’ cautiousness about the facts. Mrs. Chenoweth did not know 
anything about Professor Muensterberg’s position upon the matter. 

The description of the difference between Professor James’s views on 
other subjects and the halting scepticism he manifested about the Piper report 
is very accurate and represents facts about which Mrs. Chenoweth knows 
nothing, in spite of the fact that she has seen that report. She knew nothing 
of his other writing. 

20. I lectured at Ford Hall some years ago and it is possible that 
Professor Muensterberg was present. I do not know. Mrs. Chenoweth knew 
of the lecture and was actually present, but she probably would not know 
whether Professor Muensterberg was present. She certainly would not know 
it unless told of it. The family think he was not present, but it is possible 
that he might have said nothing about it to them, if he was present. 

The description of my speech is perhaps accurate enough, as I always clear 
the way as I go. But the account is not evidential, as Mrs. Chenoweth heard 
the talk. 

21. Professor Muensterberg had witnessed some of the Palladino phe- 
nomena and was connected with the exposure in the catching of her heel in 
the act of doing something. Mrs. Chenoweth knew of his relation to this 
event, but she hardly knew of the intimate feelings he had about it as ex- 
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But they did. (Yes.) and they were exploiting the creature as if 
she had demonstrated the return of the dead. [N.R.] dead. I can- 
not understand how she fooled so many and among them Lombroso. 

(Most people can easily be fooled.) 

You and I agree for once. (Yes.) I did not know you had so 
much sense about that matter and especially when you made it 
possible for one to be used by fraudulent spirits and I thought that 
was going one too far in your excuse for fraud. 

(How did I make it possible ?) 


a form of hysteria produced by too close contact with connviy 


[conniving, but not read.] conniving [N. R.] spirits who connived. 
Understand. 


(Yes.) [22] 


[Pencil fell, pause and suddenly awakened. | 


pressed here. She had not read his article on it in a magazine. The 
communicator has evidently not changed his mind about the case. His per- 
sonal attitude toward it is exactly what it was when living, and but for Mrs. 
Chenoweth’s partial knowledge of the facts might have been quite evidential. 


22. The allusion to Lombroso is pertinent. Mrs. Chenoweth knew that 
Lombroso had been converted to Spiritualism, but she knew little or nothing 
from reading about him. Casual knowledge may have come to her about 
his attitude. He was certainly careless about his work in the case and I 
would agree with Professor Muensterberg regarding it. 

The comunicator rightly describes the position I took about the Palladino 
case in my review of his article upon it. I insisted that the accusation of 
fraud made by him could not be made as long as he conceded that she was 
a victim of hysteria, and he granted hysteria in his article. Here it takes the 
form of indicating that “conniving spirits” are associated with hysteria, 
which would have to be a conviction arrived at by him since his death, if 
we assume that the message came from him. 

The passage is not as evidential as is desired. While Mrs. Chenoweth had 
read nothing about it, casual knowledge might have come to her and it is 
possible that I may have told her my position regarding it, as it was a matter 
of interest to her at the time, and while I do not recall mentioning the 
hysteria of Palladino or talking to her about the case and Professor Muen- 
sterberg, I do remember that I told her about the Burton case and how hysteria 
affected its phenomena. Consequently we may suppose that the subliminal 
has appropriated that knowledge to discuss or apply hysteria to the Palladino 
case. She remarked when I told her about the Burton case that I made it 
possible for fraudulent mediums to excuse their conduct by hysteria. She 
did not like it. But she did not connect it with obsessing spirits as is done 
here. On the whole the incidents are too likely to be tainted with suspicion 
of subliminal influences to be regarded as evidence. 
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Mrs.C. J.H.H. July 16th, 1917. 10 A. M. 


[Sunbeam Control. ] 

[Long pause. Sigh.] 

Hello. (Hello.) [Knew it was Sunbeam by voice. | 

I just came because that person’s people were here. I did not 
ask the spirit to come this morning. He sent me to say he could do 
better later, when he gets ready. He will come perhaps in the fall, 
but won’t come today because the medium’s mind is so full of it. 
She will wait for him. 

( Thanks.) 

Welcome. I did the best I could for him. 

(Yes, I know it.) 

Goodbye. [23] 

[ Pause, sigh and reached for pencil. Pause.] 

[ Automatic Writing. ] 

Hugo [pause] Munsterberg [Munsterberg] [very scrawly. | 

(Good morning. ) 

I have an appreciation of the favor shown me but I have also 
an idea that you may hope that I can do some effective work which 
will nullify the pernicious [pause and I tried to read it, but failed. } 

(It looks like ‘ pennies ’.) 

pernicious influence which my [pause and put her left hand over 
the eyes and sobbed awhile.] thought had on your efforts. 

(I have no doubt that the opposition of all who argued against 
it only delayed the ultimate result. I think I quite understand many 
of your difficulties. ) 

True and you met the argument with more facts or with silence 
on the subject which I attacked. I refer to the telepathic and to the 
physical phenomena. 

(I understand.) [24] ; 


23. Mrs. Deland had had a sitting the previous week and Mrs. Chenoweth 
told me all about it, having learned the facts from Mrs. Deland herself and 
by a sitting with Mr. Chenoweth to learn whether Mrs. Deland had got any 
evidence or not, Mrs. Deland having said to the maid that she got nothing. 
During the sitting Starlight had promised to come and give me a message for 
her on this date, if permitted. She reported as promised and the record ex- 
plains the rest. 

24. This is a correct statement of my course. I usually maintained silence 
and piled up facts, instead of engaging in constant controversy with Professor 
Muensterberg. Mrs. Chenoweth knew nothing of this policy on my part. I 
spoke publicly only when some special article or work by him required it. 
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the apparently inexplicable movement of solid bodies like tables 
and chairs and such things, you never made any effort to explain. 

(No, I did not think they were evidence of spirits and had no 
means to investigate them rightly.) 

That was what I believed and when I made the discovery and 
brought to light the manner in which some of the manifestations 
were made I was not attacking you but the body of believers in that 
kind of performance as an evidence that their friends were trying 
to communicate with them. 

(1 understand.) [25] 


It was about as reliable as the evidence Percival Lowell gave of 
signals from Mars. 


(Yes I agree.) 


I know that many people [read ‘ paper’ and long pause] people 
and probably you among them felt I might have had some motive 
other than the best perhaps to make myself better [pause] known or 
better grounded [N. R.] grounded with the conservatives but | took 
too many chances in other directions to have that thought in the mat- 
ter. No I had only to blame myself for ignorance of what you were 
realy [really] doing. 

(I understand.) [26] 


25. This is probably a correct statement of Professor Muensterberg’s 
attitude on the matter referred to. But it has to be inferred from the logic 
of the situation rather than from any avowal of his. He attacked the 
genuineness of the facts, but remained silent on the nature of the problem. 
He would not appear as an apologist for any possible constructive view of the 
phenomena and allowed readers to believe he was as opposed to the theory as 
he was to the genuineness of the physical phenomena. 


26. The man’s motives were suspected by many and in my review of his 
article on the Palladino fiasco I told readers frankly that they must not expect 
him to offend the conservatives. Mrs. Chenoweth did not see that article, 
but she might have inferred his preferences. His denial of the suspicion of 
cowardice is well put and defended, for he did take “chances in other 
directions.” Witness the European war. He was ignorant of what I was 
doing and this might have been inferred, but it was not known by Mrs. 
Chenoweth. 

Professor Pickering, of Harvard, in charge of the observatory, writes me 
that Professor Muensterberg never made any such remarks to him about 
Percival Lowell’s views of Mars, and Dr. Langfeld, to whom I was referred 
by one of his colleagues, says he knows of no such statement. The family 
think he would not express himself so. 
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I [pause] wonder if I had more [pause] conceit. I do 
not like that word. 

(Confidence?) [I purposely avoided ‘ self-confidence ’.] 

Some one has told me that self-confidence is a form of conceit 
and that conceit is a bar to knowledge. 

(What is the German word for it?) 

K [pause] i [or ‘u’, as this is often written with one stroke.! 
r[P. F. R.] 

(Stick to it.) 

Kultur [read ‘ Kallen’] you are. not yet can I do that but I 
know what you are trying to do. To help me. 

( Yes.) 

make more clear my hold and my identity. [Pencil fell. Dis- 
tress and pause.] [27] 


[Change of Control. ] 


{Circle and the cross made.]| Omega. 


(Good ) 


27. Professor Muensterberg has been accused of conceit by many people 
and, if it was true, there was an unconscious revelation of himself in the 
expression here. Not satisfied with the term, he endeavored to correct it, 
and I sought to help out without implying as much as he indicated, but the 
answer in the word “ Kultur” is not evident. I read the word as ‘ Kallen’, 
thinking that there might be some German word I did not know that expressed 
his idea, but not finding any such word, near or remote, I supposed that my 
question was misunderstood, as it may have been, and the name Kallen given, 
which was the name of an old student of his and of Professor James. I let 
the word stand in the original record as “ Kall * *” with the “en” omitted as 
possibly a disputable reading. But my secretary, Miss Tubby, without seeing 
the original automatic writing, conjectured that the word was “ Kultur” and 
that the expression “you are” was a phonetic misunderstanding of the sub- 
conscious or of the control for the letters “ur” in correction of my reading. 
After this suggestion I examined the original automatic writing and there can 
be no doubt that she was correct in her conjecture. The interpretation of 
“you are” as a phonetic mistake for the letters “ur” makes the sense com- 
plete and leaves no confusion. 


But we cannot be clear that it is the correct term to express what he had 
tried to express in the word “conceit”, which I took to be bad English for a 
less objectionable term or idea. Kiihne might come near what he was after, 
but one does not see why Kultur should take its place. Apart from its mean- 
ing, all the evidence for the word is as given, but as it has been in frequent 
use during the war we cannot attach any significance to it evidentially. 
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It was only when he saw the fall of his people and the sudden 
relaxing of his belief in the Empire as expressed in the terms of 
[pause] Peace that he began to see the spirit of democracy and 
progress. It was a Medizval [spelled ‘ Medeval’] program carried 
out with Medizval [spelled ‘ Medival’] force that has brought to 
the world the knowledge of the inner life of the German Empire 
and a man who has once breathed the more [delay in reading.} 
refined ... m ... [read.] atmosphere of a national spirit of larger 
hopes for free expression may never hope to press that spirit into 
the compass of a narrow and bigoted policy [N. R.] policy of Might 
against Right. 

(I understand. ) 

and when the man arose [read ‘across’ without excuse.] arose 
within him his first cry was one of pain for the loss of his hopes and 
in that hour we brought him to you and hs [his] evidence is twofold 
in value as prophetic and as an identification too [Pencil fell. Sigh 
and pause.] [28] 


[ Subliminal. } 


[Opened eyes, turned head to right and looked about. Pause, 
smile and pause and awakened. | 


{ Normal. | 
Do you know who that was I saw? (Who?) Professor James. 
{I told her he had communicated, but said nothing else.] [29] 


Mrs.C. J. H.H. July 17th, 1917. 10 A. M. 

Before the sitting Mrs. Chenoweth remarked an illness of herself 
on one occasion when a friend of hers told her a spirit had obsessed 
her, and on Mrs. Chenoweth’s remarking that Sunbeam and her 
guides could prevent it, the friend told her they did not know it. 
This seemed impossible to Mrs. Chenoweth and I defended its 
possibility and told her of two incidents in her own mediumship 


28. I recognized Professor James as soon as his sign Omega was given. 
It was pertinent for him to appear in connection with Professor Muensterberg, 
as they were colleagues. 

No one can verify what Professor James says about the circumstances 
that led to the communications of Professor Muensterberg. Accepting them 
as facts would imply that Professor Muensterberg was confused for a time 
after death by his Pro-German propagandism and that he had to be straight- 
ened out, after his first discovery, by contact with my work. His communi- 
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which illustrated the process. These two incidents were the in- 
vasion of Richard Mansfield on one occasion when the controls did 
not know it, and the control of Dr. Hodgson on another when it was 
evidently not intended. I explained how obsession might occur 
without the guides knowing it and it was entirely new to Mrs. 
Chenoweth. 


I told her these facts purposely and record the fact here for 
consideration in the future if the idea should turn up in the trance. 


[ Subliminal. ] 


{Closed eyes, sighed and long pause. Rolled hand over. Long 
pause and hand reached for pencil. Pause, distress and pause. | 


[ Automatic Writing. ] 


All that I have done or said has been but a sma ... [pencil ran 
off pad.] small fraction of what I feel I could [read ‘ would’] do 
read again. 


[I reread from the beginning. | 


could do if there were unlimited time for experiments with the 
hand. It would be very strange if I helped to prove what I made 
no effort to understand when I had the chance. 

(Yes I understand. Quite a Nemesis.) 

but it may be one light path by which I climb to larger life. It 
is no confession I am making for I still hold to my independent 
method of [pause] thinking and acting and whatever I may have 
done that was not in accordance with the professed ideas of some 
of my confreres has nothing to do with this effort I make here. 
This is not a revelation of my private life but a purpose to make 
plain to myself that there is a clear method to communicate after 
death and with this purpose fully established in my mind I find this 


cations would not seem to confirm such a view. But the trend of things 
seems to show that the idea expressed by Professor James is correct. The 
general thought was fulfilled a few days after Professor Muensterberg began 
to communicate and at the date of this record continues so, in spite of the 
appearance to the contrary in the change of ministry in Germany. The 
Reichstag and its demands seem to be the key to the situation. 

29. This is one of the rare instances in which the communicator is seen 
clairvoyantly immediately after communicating. We cannot make it evi- 
dential. 
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the best equipped place for the work and I am difrtial (deferential, 
but not read.] deferential and honest in the effort although you may 
retain the belief that I am working to attain some personal ad- 
vantage. 

(No, I had no thought of that.) [30] 

I must add my grateful recognition of the help which the estab- 
lished work and the friends in the work [pause] * * [read ‘ made’ 
finally.] has made for my effort. 

I know that I still remember many instances which may help to 
identify me and one is of a matter [N. R.] matter where the ps y- 
chological work was undertaken and I saw your hand in it 
but could not [pause] do anything about it. 

What are you trying to prove, Immortality or the fact of Sur- 
vival? 

(Simply survival.) 

[Pause.] Yes one could not go far with such experiments 
however without questioning the possibility of immortality. [31] 

You may know that I read the [pause] reports of the James 
investigations with much interest not your reports after his death 
but the [pause] reports he made himself about the Piper work and 
the almost pitiful lack of evidence which Richard Hodgson [pause] 
submitted of his identity. 

(I understand.) [32] 

It seemed to me that it was a bad blow to Psychical Research 
work but later there was a resume of certain work done which thew 
[threw] light on some of the published reports. You will recall that 
at about the time the Italian fiasco was before us there was an attempt 
to prove that the Piper light was not as great a find as Hodgson 
had [pause] pretended. 


30. This passage is characteristic and consistent with the general facts 
of this subject, which imply the retention of personal identity. 


31. It is possible that the reference here to his plans is to the contem- 
plated work in psychic research in Harvard University. My hand was not 
in the matter at all, tho the suspicion of it might be excusable. Mrs. Cheno- 
weth knew nothing about it and indeed I had never talked to her about the 
Harvard Fund for this work. I am not certain, however, that the communi- 
cator is referring to this. 

This distinction between “immortality” and “survival” is perfectly 
characteristic of the man and his knowledge of the way Professor Royce 
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(Yes, who made that summary?) [Thinking of Stanley Hall.] 

The Worcester [pause ] Wait a moment. I think I can give you 
the name. 

(Yes, all right.) 

Clark University. 

(Yes I know exactly.) 

and it seemed to us that the blow had been dealt which would 
[pause] mar the work forever but then you with deadly parallel 
gave an answer in your Journal 

(Yes I know.) 

and we knew that you were alive [a live] one It was not that 
we believed you or Hodgson were [N. R.] were trying to mislead 
but that you were blinded by your desires to have certain things 
appear as if they were the messages from spirits when we believed 
it hallucination pure 

(I understand. ) 

pure and simple and that the phenomena might well be explained 
in a perfectly clear way by psychological inference and suggestion. 

(I understand.) [33] 

You probably knew all this before but I feel like referring to 
it for now I see that I might have been a help. 

Do you remember saying If I can keep Munsterberg [ Min- 
sterberg] still I can go on. 

(Yes, I do.) 


had discussed the question. Mrs. Chenoweth perhaps never heard of the 
distinction and has never intimated it to me in any talk with her. It involves 
a knowledge of the problem which she does not possess, and of the men also 
which she does not possess. I do not see why the experiments suggest doubt 
about immortality. They might suggest that those long dead cease to com- 
municate, but they do not suggest extinction, as some maintain. The hints 
here are those of a foreign intelligence, not of Mrs. Chenoweth’s subliminal. 


32. This is probably a very characteristic passage. I do not know person- 
ally whether it is so or not. But the limitations of Professor James’s report 
and evidence for Dr. Hodgson’s identity in it would impress Professor Muen- 
sterberg and minds like his just in this way. If it had been the only evidence 
we had this judgment would have been correct. 


33. Soon after the allusion to the later résumé of the work I suspected 
that President G. Stanley Hall’s book was the one meant. The answer proved 
that I was correct. He lives in Worcester and is President of Clark Uni- 
versity. Mrs. Chenoweth may have heard of his book, but never saw it and 
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Now you may reverse your sentiment and say If I can make 
Munsterberg [| Minsterberg] talk I may prove something. 

(Exactly. That is good.) [34] 

It will be a help and a pleasure to me to do something more 
than I have done. You will notice that I have not sat [‘ said’ and 
so read.] a word about the disappointment which death brought to 
me in breaking of plans for I felt my best way was to give you some 
idea of my state of mind. 

My own family you may not find agreeable to this effort of mine. 

(I imagine so.) 

They are not to blame. I am but that is as it is and I shall 
find many ways to make clear to you that I am sincere and if I have 
brought to you in the past a lack of interest in your effort I will 
try and create a new interest now. [35] 

(Thanks. Do you recall a conversation on the Beulah Miller 
case once?) 

Yes some time ago. You probably refer to the very different 
attitudes we took on the subconscious activities. The girl not realiz- 
ing that she was recognizing signals. 

(I understand, but I referred to a little conversation we had 
personally on it and I would like to know where that was.) 

Yes not at the time of the effort made to discover the seret 
[secret] of her supposed power but later at another place where it 
was a chance [N. R.] chance meeting 

(Yes, go ahead.) 


did not see my review of it in the Journal as indicated here. She may have 
known that I replied to it, but I have never talked to her about it. The 
phrase “deadly parallel” is a correct view of my review and as Mrs. Cheno- 
weth had not seen it she could not make the remark from normal knowl- 
edge, unless some one else had casually remarked to her the fact and the 
nature of my reply. But she did not know that Professor Muensterberg 
thought inference and suggestion accounted for the phenomena. This was 
the theory toward which he leaned, at least for the purposes of argument and 
discussion, but she did not know this. 


34. I have often said the following of Professor Muensterberg to people 
when explaining my problem. “If I can only keep Muensterberg still, I can 
get people to listen to me. But if he talks, no one will listen to me.” I do 
not recall telling Mrs. Chenoweth this. But I may have done so in some 
situation requiring the explanation of the problem of affecting the public. 
I merely know that I have often remarked it to others and it is quite possible 
that I did so to her, tho I do not remember it. The humor expressed in the 
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and where there were others present and where the conversation 
was on more general * * [read ‘themes’ and not corrected.] but we 
got together on this matter. 

I think I know now to what you refer a [pause] meeting of a 
body for Philosophical work 

(Yes exactly. That is right.) 
and deliberations and there were some very liberal thoughts ex- 
pressed there and I had to come away before the end of the 
convocation, 

(I understand.) [36] 

and I think we both at that time felt that each was sincere only 
we came from different points to the subject. 

(Yes that is correct.) 

New York and beyond. 

(‘ Beyond ’ is better.) 

Yes I know. I was trying to recall [N. R.] recall whether it 
was Philadelphia but I knew I went to N. Y. on the way. [Pencil 
fell, distress and pause.] [37] 


[ Subliminal. ] 


Yes [pause] * * west. [Pause.] Philadelphia isn’t right. 
(What is?) 


reverse statement is not like Professor Muensterberg, but would be like either 
G. P. or Jennie P. 


35. This is a very pertinent passage. I do not know what plans were 
broken off by death, unless it was the supervision of psychic research in 
Harvard, tho I learned that he was an obstacle to it and that his death 
smoothed the way to work in it. 

It is more than likely that the statement about his family is correct, and 
I have wondered whether it would be possible to reach them on any matter 
of personal evidence. 

36. After he had published his article about Beulah Miller we accidentally 
met at the meeting of the Philosophical Association in New Haven, at Yale 
University. He came to me spontaneously and shook hands with me and 
we more or less buried the hatchet there. I told no one of this meeting 
except my secretary, and this for the laugh about it. I never told Mrs. 
Chenoweth about it, but I referred to it here because the previous discussion 
of the Beulah Miller case was defective in evidential value. I knew that this 
aspect of it was safe, and the answer speaks for itself. 

I do not know what is meant by the expression of “ very liberal thoughts ” 
there. They were not on psychic research, tho I do not know what may have 
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[Pause.] * * [probably ‘India’ or ‘Indiana’] (What?) India. 
[Pause.] I don’t know. He knows. (Yes.) [Pause and awak- 
ened.| [38] 


Mrs.C. J.H.H. July 18th,1917. 10A.M. 
[ Subliminal. } 


[Long pause. Distress and rubbed face with right hand. ] 

Chicago. [Long pause and face twisted.] I see nothing but 
Chinamen everywhere. [Pause, distress and pause again.] Queer. 

(What is?) 

These Chinese people running hither and thither and all excited. 
[Pause.] It is like an uprising. [Long pause and reached for 
pencil and pause again. ] 


[Automatic Writing. ] 

* * [scrawls which I suspected at time might be attempt to 
make a Chinese symbol, but it was suggested as much by what was 
said in the subliminal as by the lines in the writing. [Pause and 
P. F. R. and pause again.] * * [illegible scrawls, but not suggesting 
any Chinese symbol. Pause and pencil fell and reinserted, but 
rejected and new one given.] [39] 


been said at the meetings of the Psychological Association held at the same 
time and place. They would probably not make any special reference to 
psychic research, as the members usually shy at this. 


37. It was not in New York, as my previous note indicates clearly enough. 
Possibly my statement “ Beyond is better” acted as a suggestion to the sub- 
conscious to try Philadelphia, and I did not correct it. The meeting of the 
Philosophical Association had been held in Philadelphia more than once and 
had been held there the winter before the death of Professor Royce who 
attended it as his last meeting. 


38. The spontaneous denial of Philadelphia is excellent. I gave no hint 
of its error. But the allusion to “ India” was evidently a mistake for Indiana, 
at which no meeting of the Philosophical Association had been held, but 
meetings of the Psychological Association have been held in the West, but 
I do not know whether any were held in Indiana or not. 

But all this reference to the several places represents knowledge which 
Mrs. Chenoweth did not have. All the references are relevant, tho not to 
the exact answer of the question. They represent natural memories of Pro- 
fessor Muensterberg, are too pertinent to be subconscious work of the medium, 
and are apparently the result of uninhibited memories on the part of the 
communicator. 
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[Apparent Change of Control.] 


Hugo Munsterberg [Munsterberg] 
(Good morning. Who was trying before you?) 


I saw a tendency to assume an attitude of receptivity toward the 
suggestions of the friends near and I tried to suggest that the hand 
write Chinese 


(All right.) 


but no real progress was made and I saw that it was probable 
that the hand had never been subjected to suggestions and just as I 
came to that conclusion W. J. told me that it was not allowable as 
the plan was to keep [spelled ‘kep’] the handwriting as free from 
outside suggestion as possible and never allow the ego to feel that 
it could write what it was conscious of. 


(I understand. ) 


It seemed to me a very fine and wise distinction for a habit 
[read ‘ hand’ doubtfully] habit may induce [N. R.] induce activities 
just when one might wish passive receptivity. Is that clear to you. 

(Yes perfectly.) 

It would have been my way to use suggestion in every form as 
you know. 

(Yes I know.) 

so it is well I am under surveillance. 

(Good. ) 

It is a habit of mind with me and hard for me to work without 
attempting it but it seems as if the whole effort here is for each one 
to retain individuality even [N. R.] the ... even ...psychic auto- 
maton. understand. 

(Yes perfectly.) [40] 

I think of many matters I might write about but so few lend 
themselves to evidence but I met [N. R.] met Mark Twain as I 


39. On any theory this allusion to Chinese scenes is to some event in 
the affairs of that country at present. But it is not evidential and may de 
a picture incited for the purpose of illustrating what the communicator ex- 
plains later, or it might have been a casual memory of the psychic seized on 
the wing by the communicator to experiment with in suggestion. 

The allusion to Chicago is evidently a relic of the effort the day before to 
name the place where we shook hands over the Beulah Miller case. It was not 
Chicago, but one or two of the meetings were held in Chicago and Professor 
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came to class this morning and he accused me of usurpation and 
I told him that as far as I could discover we were both being used 
as fillers [read ‘filters’] fillers for your magazine. 


(Good.) [41] 


I had no purpose in consuming so much time and would have 
thought it a stupid process to alow [allow] so much to be consumed 
if I had been in your place but I am so interested now that I am 


growing accustomed to the work. I find it hard to think of anything 
else. 


You are not so rabid as I thought you were about the matter 
for it is one of the mighty problems to solve. [42] 


I do not seem to be conscious of the world in which you are 
just now but am aware of the friends and associates beside me and 
know that they expect me to do my whole duty and explain some 
matters which.I may be able to understand through previous experi- 
ments with the mind and its measurements. understand. 

(Yes I do.) 


Muensterberg may have attended them, as a joint meeting with the Psycho- 
logical Association was held at the same time. 


40. Professor Muensterberg was familiar with suggestion and used it 
in some of his work. It was conceivably known to the psychic and so not 
evidential to refer to it. But she did not know that the man was so inclined 
to experiment with it as indicated in the text. Nor is the important fact, about 
not allowing it, known to her, even tho it is not verifiable as an event in the 
other world. The passage gives evidence of as much caution on the spiritual 
side as on the material. The knowledge of psychology in it is far beyond 
what Mrs. Chenoweth has, tho she does know that her normal conscious- 
ness must be excluded from the phenomena. 

Apparently the communicator wanted to experiment in his old way with 
such subjects and the older heads had to restrain him! While there is enough 
to prevent our saying that Mrs. Chenoweth could not do it, the whole affair 
is so characteristic of correct psychology which she does not know that it 
comes very close to being very evidential. 


41. This allusion to my interest and possible purpose is correct enough 
and has more natural humor than I could expect of Professor Muensterberg, 
but it may reflect the mind of George Pelham, if he was helping. I allude 
to the circumstance because we have to recognize uncharacteristic allusions 
as well as those that are characteristic. 


42. The communicator in life would have felt exactly as he says here. 
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I think you know that I thought the mind registered its true 


expression that is it registered a correct statement of itself. Is that 
plain. 


(Where registered ?) 


made record which we might read if we understood the activities 
of the body and that a pulse [delay in reading] beat p ... [read.] 
might reveal more than a written statement and I had made some 


experiments and perhaps you know somewhat of them. This had 
w+. [43] 


(Yes I do. The other day a measuring instrument was men- 


tioned and compared to a stethoscope. What was in mind in 
that reference?) [44] 


I am ... [superposing.] that I am referring to now. Pressure 
and light and light or heavy * * [probably ‘lines’ but not read at 


He had a hearty contempt for the slow and patient work necessary to get 
any light on this problem. Mrs. Chenoweth knew nothing about his intimate 
feelings in this respect. 

He is not the first person, living or dead, to discover that I am not “as 
rabid as he thought” on this subject. He never understood me when living 
and few take the trouble to understand me on it. The subject is not reputable 
enough, they think, to respect or trust any one working in it. Only two things 
will disturb this lazy self-complacence, intelligence or death! Even Mrs. 
Chenoweth, with all her acquaintance with me and my work, would not nat- 
urally speak of me in this way, as she would be supposed to believe that the 
opposite of what is said is true, or her subliminal knows less than her normal 
consciousness supposedly knows. 


43. The statement about not being “conscious of the world in which you 
are just now” and yet “aware of the friends and associates beside me” is 
interesting tho it is so brief and perhaps fragmentary that we can hardly infer 
much from it. Hints of similar ideas have been given before in previous 
records, and they mean that, while communicating at least, they seem not to 
know anything of the physical world. We cannot verify a fact of this kind, 
but it should be marked as interesting and made a subject of investigation in 
other cases of mediumship. 

The allusion to his experience as a psychologist and “measurements” is 
characteristic, whether evidential or not. Mrs. Chenoweth knew that he was 
a psychologist, but she knew so little, perhaps nothing about his laboratory, 
that one may doubt the subliminal source of the statement. This is especially 
true of the statements toward the close of the passage. She knew nothing 
about the technical questions involved and nothing about his elaborate work 
in them. The statements characterize his point of view exactly. 


44. I suspected at this point that the allusion at an earlier sitting to a 
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time. Pause.] Just a minute. I am clear that I can gt [get] 
through to you I think. what I really wish to say is that there 
might be several states of mind producing practically [delay in 
reading.| yes [to reading] the same pressure and so the real mind 
might after all af ... [read.] be hidden and no record made that 
would register anything except the degree of feeling or [pause] 
for instance far [so written and read.] fear might be of two sorts 
and have nothing to do with detection but the experiment. Under- 
stand. 
(A little fuller.) 


exactly [read ‘actually’ in doubt.] as a ... exactly [N. R.] 
ex ... [read.] stethoscope might register a state induced by two 
or more causes and then the master mind must decide by this means 
which Cause produced the register. 


The fear [written ‘far’] of detection and the fear [written 
‘far’] of not being discovered honest would produce exactly the 
same register. The register only records fear [written ‘far’] not 
what prompted [written ‘ potped’ and not read.| prompted it and 
the state of quiescence [read ‘ pressure’ to have rewritten.] q uie s- 
sence [quiescence] is not always a sign of honesty but long sub- 
merged conscience [N. R.] conscience. It ... se [see] what I mean. 

( Yes.) 

It is a great subject and at last has to come to human [N. R.] 
human analysis [written ‘analysis’] and so with this work. It 
must come for its solution to minds clear and masterful and free 
from predjudice [prejudice] which I found few people to possess. 

(I understand.) [45] 

I have always felt that what seemed like egotistical assurance 
on my part was not so much that as it was because I found so few 
who would devote time and thought to specific cases. there was 


stethoscope” and “ blood pressure” was to his subject under discussion and 
I asked my question to see if my conjecture was correct. The answer con- 
firmed my suspicion. 

After much inquiry and some trouble I ascertained that Professor Muen- 
sterberg did experiment on blood pressure a few times in connection with his 
work. But he would not use a stethoscope for this, tho he might have done so 
for other purposes. But I was unable to ascertain whether any instrument for 
measuring blood pressure was wholly without analogies with the stethoscope. 
I wanted to determine what place pictographic processes and interpretation 
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always a desire to stick to rule and precept in psychology as in 
theology. 

(Yes.) [46] 

and I could never see any reason for either of those methods but 
I must face the truth that I was too materialistic in my conceptions. 

(I understand. I had to do that also.) 

I had not solved all the problems that the materialistic conceptions 
presented and until that was done I could not make the leap 
[N. R.] leap over the chasm but death has done it for me. 

(I understand.) [47] 

Such death as a man might wish for came to me and instead 
of a long weary struggle and many psychological experiences which 
de ... coming [N. R.] death ... coming ... produces I leaped into 
the great light. [48] 

(Did you have any symptoms that forebode such a result?) 

Such symptoms as one has and heeds not for I did not wisely 
forecast for myself. 

I was not heart-broken as some have suggested for I did not 
foresee the dilemma which my Germanic [read ‘ German ’] Germanic 
race was in. I am nearer heart-broken today than I was before 
death and that strange statement refers to a troubled spirit troubled 
because it seems improbable for my people to extricate themselves 
from mighty [pause] forces. 

(History, like the individual, works logically, does it not?) 

Always those who precipitate such magnificent disasters must 


might have in the representation of this message. I knew nothing of his ex- 
periments in this matter and very probably Mrs. Chenoweth knew as little or 
less than I did. 


45. This is a remarkably characteristic passage. It summarizes the whole 
system of psychology connected with Professor Muensterberg’s work on the 
detection of crime. I myself do not know whether he had analyzed its re- 
lation to fear as is done in the passage and Mrs. Chenoweth knew nothing 
about him or the subject in that particular. She might well have known that 
he had been concerned in the discovery of crime by psychological methods, but 
about its technique she knew nothing. Its profundity and delicacy of an- 
alysis are far beyond any of her normal knowledge. 


46. The reference to “ egotistic assurance on his part” is either a tacit 
confession of what many thought of the man or it is an interpolated remark 
by the control interfused with a half confession. It certainly represents what 
many people believed of him, and unfortunately it is quite possible that the 
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know that the falling structure will at least encumber [N. R.] en- 
cumber their path and may [read ‘many’] crush them in the 
downfall. Such is the fate [read ‘ full’] Fate of Arrogant Ignor- 
ance. [Pencil fell. Pause.] [49] 


[ Subliminal. | 
Harvard. [Pause, opened eyes and awakened.] [50] 


Mrs.C. J. H.H. July 19th, 1917. 10 A. M. 
[ Subliminal. | 

[Long pause. Sigh and left hand put on breast. Long pause. | 

So many. 

| Long pause, reached for pencil and pause. | 

[Automatic Writing. ] 

Hugo Munsterberg [ Minsterberg. | 

I have been thinking much about the way the work is done here 
and the way I have been allowed to use my own judgment about the 
message I wished to give and have been surprised at the order and 
precision of the experiment. 

You must admit [N. R.] admit [N. R.] admit that the previous 
{written ‘penons’ and read ‘ persons’| Proceedings ... previous 
... printed by the Society had no such clear concise methods and 
I did not know they [written and read ‘the’ and then ‘ y’ added] 
existed [delay in reading.] existed. There was always so much 
nonsense about all spirit manifestations that I did not understand 
the matter at all and where it was not twaddle it was fraud at least 
that was what some of us felt and I could not get any connection be- 
tween a heterogeneous mass of stuff and nonsense and a clear think- 
ing personality like Myers or James. I had read both of them and 
felt they were assuming too much but I see that these communica- 
tions may increase in lucidity as the contact becomes stronger and 
it is quite possible that the strong contact would not be obtained 


psychic knew that much about him. I cannot treat the allusion as evidential. 
But the rest of it involves knowledge not so natural to her. It is probably 
very true that he could not find any who would study specific cases as they 
required. 


47. He was so materialistic that he could not recognize the facts of 
psychic research, tho he did admit that, if they were true, his philosophy was 
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without danger of insanity or obsession as obsession of or by ideas 
often occurs among the insane. I am glad to grant that premise 
[N. R.] premise. [51] 

(Have you seen any case of spirit obsession ?) 

Not to examine it as I would like to do. Do you refer to what 
I have seen since I came to this life or before. 

(Since you passed over.) | 

I thought that was your meaning and my answer was to that 
thought but before I came to this life I saw some instances which 
I now believe may have been that [pause] sort of influence. [52] 


false. It was too possible for Mrs. Chenoweth to know this fact to regard 
the passsage as especially evidential. 


48 His death was very sudden and the public had no suspicion of any 
symptoms of a short life for him. He fell dead while at his lecture, and 
Mrs. Chenoweth knew this fact. 


49. This passage about his discovery of the “Germanic” situation con- 
firms what occurred at his first sittings and what Professor James said about 
him later. But it is not evidential, and the strong statements about the 
consequences sound more anti-German than could be expected of one who has 
just been converted to the opposite view. It is not evidential. 


50. Harvard is a random memory of his university, but Mrs. Chenoweth, 
as everybody, knows his connection with it. 


51. This statement about the superiority of the present writing to the 
Piper material and other records of the English Society could not be made 
from normal knowledge of Mrs. Chenoweth, as she has not seen them and 
personally knows nothing about them, and besides it is not like her to exalt 
her own work over that of others. She has and has always had an idea that 
Mrs. Piper’s work is superior to her own, and in some respects it is so. But 
the statements made here are characteristic of Professor Muensterberg who 
did not respect our work enough to know what it was until after his death. 
He had seen the English publications, how much of them I do not know. 
The judgment passed upon them here is neither justified nor the natural 
product of the subconscious of Mrs. Chenoweth. While I have no proof at 
this time that Professor Muensterberg had read Myers and James it is more 
than probable. Mrs. Chenoweth would not know this, whatever might be 
guessed about it. 

The reference to the cause of lucidity and the dangers of making contact 
too strong is like what has been taught through Mrs. Chenoweth all along, 
and is not evidence of the communicator’s identity. But his sudden reversion 
to the psychiatrist’s “obsession by ideas” is quite characteristic of Professor 
Muensterberg and not a statement of anything that Mrs. Chenoweth knew 
either of him or of the subject. She knew nothing of his relation to abnormal 
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I always knew that one mind might influence another either with 
or without purposes as all psychologists agree but I had no evidence 


that this was supplemented by the influence from another grade of 
existence. [53] 


I am very much in earnest about this and do not wish you to 
think I am taking advantage of a kindness shown me by discussing 
freely my own objections to your well formed ideas. 


(It is all in favor of your personal identity and that is what is 
necessary to influence your colleagues. ) 


I know that there is much reason for me to be careful about 
making any misstep in this experiment but I am not concerned 
about it as much as you might think for I feel that I can best do 
what I wish by geting [getting] into complete rapport with the 
situation and then I may express more fluently and clearly the iden- 
tity which my colleagues knew. 


It is not for me to insist that I do certain things only in so far 
as I feel that these things will protect my name from the [pause] 
foolish and silly display which attended the effort of William James 
to return. I always felt that he was much belittled and I do not 
wish to have the same sort of advertisement [N. R.] advertisement 
but if I may express the feelings I have in some decent way I shall 
be glad. I do not want to shirk. I only wish to be sure. I think 
I may be able to do more good for the truth which is self-evident 
by my message if I kep [keep] to a point [N. R.] point and make 
everything clear about it. 


I have a few friends to whom I would gladly send personal 
messages and if the proper expression comes clearly to me for 
them I will send the word but unless I can do it as I know it ought 


psychology, and his mind in this situation naturally reverted to its previous 
conceptions of the subject. Hence I thought to test him by my question 
which follows. 


52. The communicator evidently discovered that his answer was equivocal 
and might be interpreted as referring to the time prior to his death, when he 
knew only of “obsession by ideas.” But it is interesting to note that, when 
the situation was clear, he spontaneously remarked that cases which he had 
examined when living he might now regard as obsession by spirits, tho his 
whole attitude is that of ar inquirer, as indicated in the statement that he 
had not examined any cases since his death. This rather shows that ob- 
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to be done I prefer to keep still and speak only of the matters I am 
able to hold clearly. Understand me. 

(Yes perfectly.) [54] 

I am trying not to be opinionated and yet I do not see why a 
man should grovel and crawl [N. R.] crawl in mock [N. R.] mock 
[N. R.] humility [read ‘humanity’ in haste.] mock humility 
[still read ‘humanity’ without excuse.] hum ... [read.] in these 
effort[s}] [55] 

I must say that I am and have been conscious and kenly [keenly | 
alive [written ‘alve’] to what has been done since I so suddenly left 


session by spirits may often be conjectural on the other side as well as this 
and so a theory instead of an observed fact. This coincides with some things 
said by the controls in other cases under my investigation. 

53. The communicator does not intimate the sense in which he thought 
one mind influenced another, consciously or unconsciously, but he probably 
meant to include such cases as that of Beulah Miller where he supposed 
subconscious signals subconsciously detected, and any subnormal phenomena 
reducible to subconscious stimuli. If this is what he meant it is a true fact 
and not known by Mrs. Chenoweth. It is interesting to note that his mode 
of statement about the influence of spirits on the living does not preclude 
the action of the subject’s own mind, but asserts only the supplemental in- 
fluence of the discarnate super-added to the mind’s own action. This agrees 
with what was said by the controls in the Doris Fischer case. 

54. The desire to protect his name is very characteristic. I have a letter 
from Professor Muensterberg accusing me of trying to destroy his scientific 
reputation in certain criticisms of his work in this field and it was evident 
that he was very solicitous for his fame. This solicitude was more mani- 
fest perhaps in connection with this subject than with any other. The refer- 
ence to Professor James is very pertinent, tho he does not indicate whether he 
is referring to my own published account of his return or to the public stories 
in the papers. I do not know whether he condescended to read my Report, 
and as Professor James was not a good communicator I am confident he 
would not have enthused over it, if he had read it. But if he had the public 
accounts in mind he did well to eschew all interest in them. There was 
advertisement enough in them and none in my own Report. Mrs. Chenoweth 
knew something of both. But critics are more or less in a dilemmia here, if 
they suppose that the subconscious is passing such a judgment as is expressed 
in the “foolish and silly display” mentioned, for if he refers to my Report 
on the communications of Professor James her subconscious would have no 
such view of her own work. The subconscious might speak in this manner 
of the public stories of his return, and I know her conception of evidence 
in this matter is as good as anyone’s. But she did not know enough about 
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my work and family and it was like a great light to me when I 
recalled some of the things I had read before I left the old life. I 
saw that the work of a man might not find a follower or diciple 
[disciple] in its early expression, and that death might and probably 
was the solu [pause] * * [for ‘ent’ but not read, thinking he was 
trying to say ‘solution’] solvent which gave the answer to many 
problems as it did for me. I... [56] 

(Kann ...) [Writing had started with ‘I’] (Go ahead.) 

n [In] that first few minutes when consternation and surprise 
fell on my boys [written with difficulty.] 1 knew that conscious- 
ness survived death and I was interested so interested in the experi- 
ence that the biterness [bitterness] of separation never entered my 
mind. I simply accepted the fact that I had survived. [57] 

(Kann ich etwas fragen?) [Pause.] (Kann ich etwas fragen?) 

[Long pause.] I understand you but I will not yet attempt the 
answer as I wish but will give the experimental work soon if I am 
allowed to come later. 

(My plan is to have you come again next season and I would 
not object to a present answer in English if you like.) 

I understand by that that this is my last appearance this year. 

(Yes, I want Mark Twain to finish.) 

[Pencil fell and pause.] [58] 


[ Subliminal. ] 


Yes, Mark Twain to finish. [Whispered and not caught. ] 
( What ?) 
Mark Twain to finish. [Still whispered but caught. ] 


Professor Muensterberg to make such statements as are made here, at least 
from personal knowledge, whatever you may imagine as inferrible. 

When living Professor Muensterberg would not have regarded these mes- 
sages as self-evidence. Accepting them as actually coming from him they are 
self-evident of his personality, but he would have found various ways of dis- 
counting what he now regards as self-evident. Experience is a great teacher ! 


55. He was a somewhat opinionated man. Whether he was aware of it 
when living, or not, I do not know and perhaps he would not recognize it. 
But he was known as this and here it is either unconsciously reflected or it 
is the interpretation of the control of the characteristic reflected in the 
renunciation of the present characteristic. I doubt if the terms “ grovel” and 
“crawl” are characteristic of him, tho he was profoundly influenced by 
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[Pause and awakened and complained of headache. I placed 
my left hand on her forehead and she went at once back into the 
trance again. } 

Turned around to speak to some one and lost. [Pause.] Do 
you know anything about I have knowledge? 


(No.) [59] 
[Pause and awakened and asked if she had not awakened be- 
fore. | 





emotional considerations in his attitude toward things. His character is 
correctly reflected in the passage, tho his language may not be. 


56. This passage explains itself, and contains matter which it would re- 
quire a knowledge of the “ other side” to confirm or deny. 


57. No doubt there was consternation among the boys of his classes, but 
he died before his class of the girls in Radcliffe, and the slow way in which the 
word “boys” was written might betoken a lapse of memory or an aphasic 
condition for the moment. At the same time it may refer to what he saw 
was the state of mind in his boys after his death. The rest of it explains 
itself and is entirely probable. 


58. I had been waiting to ask certain questions in German to watch the 
reaction and to see if I could either get answers in German or in English 
showing the correct understanding of the questions in German, which Mrs. 
Chenoweth does not know. But I did not succeed. The effort resulted only 
in breaking the control. In two other instances the reaction wa’ successful, 
and I may be able to get a correct response when I try him again. 


59. The work with Mark Twain was interrupted by the coming of Pro- 
fessor Muensterberg. This was the reason for cutting him off. 

The explanation of the interrupted control is interesting and confirms my 
hypothesis of what it is; namely, rapport established by the act of attention 
on the part of both the communicator and the subconscious of the psychic. 
Here the communicator is represented as turning to speak to some of the 
group helping him and loses control as a consequence, implying that it was 
not necessarily due to the question being in German, but to its interrupting the 
thread of thought in his mind, thus relaxing the stress of attention on his part 
necessary to keep his hold on the organism. 
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THE ORDINARY MAN AND PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 


by Frank R. WHITZEL. 


Mr. M. A. Raynes, in opening his review of Mrs. Sidgwick’s 
paper on certain features of Mrs. Piper’s mediumship (Journal 
American Society for Psychical Research, Vol. XI, No. 3) makes 
this comprehensive and astonishing statement. ‘‘ We are com- 
pelled to admit, that after thirty years of painstaking work upon 
the part of the medium and her investigators, we are still in as 
unsatisfactory a position as when we began.” Possibly Mr. 
Raynes is indulging here in a slight rhetorical exaggeration; in 
fact he intimates a little further on that if Mrs. Piper’s trance 
phenomena have not conclusively proven the theory of spirit 
control, they warrant the opinion that they would have done so 
if continued a little longer. But his prior dogmatic assertion, 
taken as it stands, comes with simply shattering force. If, after 
all Mrs. Piper’s product accumulated in the many volumes of the 
American and English Societies, to say nothing of the mass of 
unpublished matter or the wealth of evidence from other sources, 
the question of spirit existence is in as unsatisfactory a state as 
when the research work began, then students of psychical phe- 
nomena, like Paul’s correspondents, are of all men most miser- 
able. Is Mr. Raynes’ amazing pronouncement correct? * It 


* Mr. Raynes’s statement here is not so clear as may be desirable. The 
sequel tends to show that he meant it to apply to appearances from the Report 
of Mrs. Sidgwick alone. Other Reports and discussions were more con- 
structive, but Mr. Raynes could not well take account of them as this one 
was the last, and it gave no general conclusion about the Piper case. The 
Report, it is true, was occupied with only one aspect of the phenomena, but 
it was naturally expected that it would give us a general view admitting what 
had been accepted in previous ones and giving us something satisfying as to 
its meaning. But it left the whole subject completely in the dark. Mr. 
Raynes, I think, did not mean to speak of conclusions on the entire subject 
of psychic research or even of the Piper case as a whole, but of the appear- 
ances from this final discussion alone. Nevertheless Mr. Whitzel’s remarks 
are at least quite excusable—Editor. 
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occurred to me, an onlooker rather than a worker, to attempt a 
summing up of what those who have been struggling so long 
with the problem have accomplished and of what the average 
man not personally concerned in the work of investigation may 
reasonably accept as already gained. 

Perhaps the reader will pardon a personal note that he may 
judge of my qualifications. Although having a rather pro- 
nounced interest in the subject, I can lay claim to no unusual fit- 
ness to discuss it. Normal intelligence, average education, ordi- 
nary powers of observation and deduction, these I hope are mine. 
I have never felt a psychical impression, have never attended a 
séance or called upon a medium, in fact have never had a super- 
normal experience of any kind. But once have I investigated 
an alleged psychic, and upon that occasion said psychic showed 
not a trace of mediumistic power, in truth was affected by no 
influence except a desire to excite the interest and wonder of 
overcredulous friends, on the same principle that the small boy 
displays his injured toe. I have read widely on psychical and 
kindred topics, but my reading has been about equally divided 
between the works of supporters and of opponents of the spirii- 
istic hypothesis. In short I cannot presume to speak with anv 
authority, but I believe I am fairly representative of the average 
man who tries to keep informed in certain lines of thought, and 
who is sometimes termed by way of politeness the “ scientific 
layman.” Really scientific men often express a wish to know 
the point of view of this class or the effect of their argumenis 
upon its'members; and if what I have to say has any value, 
it is only as a response, however imperfect, to such a wish. 

The problem is as old as human kind. After death do we 
retain in a spiritual realm our personal identity? The first sure 
conclusion which comes to an inquirer is that the continuance of 
personality can be proved in but a single way. The physical 
phenomena of spiritualism are wholly worthless. No amount 
of rappings, of throwing about of furniture, of levitation of 
mediums has any bearing on the question. Such phenomena 
may prove that some unknown forces exist, they may even induce 
the belief that some unknown beings exist; but they give no hint 
of an answer to the query, ‘“‘ After my death shall J exist?” The 
display of supernormal knowledge, as such, is almost equally 
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futile. Knowledge of this sort might be transmitted in ways we 
do not understand, or perhaps by creatures with whom we do 
not otherwise come in contact. All such phenomena are waved 
to one side as not relevant to the question. There is only one 
way to convince me that I have a chance of existing after my 
death; and this is for some person whom I knew in life to prove 
to me that he is still existing after his death. I will not, at any 
rate for the present, ask where or how or amid what environment 
he lives. But I will ask that he conclusively prove himself to 
be the same identical person I once knew and now know to be 
dead. 

Not all students of the subject seem clearly to have grasped 
this patent truth. One principle which apparently has great 
weight with the opponents of the spiritistic theory strikes most 
unprejudiced readers as quite fallacious. These hostile critics 
call attention exultingly to the imperfections of the alleged com- 
munications, the unverified claims or assertions, the trivialities, 
the obscurities, the absurdities, the mistakes, the contradictions, 
the downright falsehoods. Their logic seems to be, spirits would 
not be guilty of such messages, hence the messages cannot come 
from spirits. Defenders of the theory often give this class of 
critics an undue importance by acquiescing in their major premise 
and seeking to explain away these defects. But it is certainly an 
untrue method to devote the whole attention to the minor detai!s 
of a problem until after the main proposition is settled. Not the 
weakest but on the contrary the strongest of the spiritistic evi- 
dence requires disproof. If the opponents of the spiritistic 
hypothesis cannot explain satisfactorily the strongest supporting 
incident of the record, what does it avail them to point out the 
difficulties in all the other incidents? Not that the burden of 
proof is upon the opponents of spiritism. The upholders of that 
theory accepted the burden when they brought forward their 
evidence. Thereafter, the opposite side must meet the issue 
fairly and show that the evidence is not coercive. 

Can any proposition be more certainly true than the follow- 
ing? If the continued existence after death is conclusively proven 
of a single individual, if but one case of spirit identity is crucially 
established, the question is affirmatively settled. Prove to me 
that my friend who “ left me lonely” is yet alive, with all his 
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memories and characteristics intact, and I care not how often 
you fail to prove that some other deceased person still exists. 
I will know then that the flaws in the recorded evidence are due 
but to the difficulties of communication. A single proven case 
proves the entire contention. Hence, those who attack the spirit- 
istic hypothesis must select the very strongest piece of evidence 
adduced, and all the strong pieces of evidence, and show that none 
of them is refractory to a non-spiritistic interpretation. 

Let us get this point clearly in mind. If the disbelievers in 
spiritism fail to shake the offered proof, if scientific investigation 
under test conditions establishes in a single case the truth of the 
spiritistic hypothesis, the imperfections spoken of become of little 
importance. They may interest the scientist as objects for study ; 
he will of course wish to classify them, reduce them to order and 
if possible find an explanation for them, since he will know they 
have a rational basis. He may even find in them the key to unlock 
the inner mystery ; indeed it will most probably be these very feat- 
ures, now so much derided, which will in the end give him a full 
understanding not only of the method and difficulties of com- 
munication but also of the nature of spiritual existence. But 
to the layman they have lost their interest! He may safely 
dismiss them for the present, feeling assured that some time or 
other the scientists will satisfactorily dispose of them. He has 
his major proof ; when the specialists resolve the final perplexities 
he will take a mild pleasure in reading the solution. The average 
man will feel a keen interest only in the outstanding feature, the 
essential crux, of any scientific inquiry. 

Has this compelling proof been given? The many diverse 
incidents published by the investigators will appeal with degrees 
of strength varying with the mental make up of each reader. 
The George Pelham case which convinced the arch sceptic Dr. 
Hodgson, the Latin sentence episode by which Dr. Hude seems 
most deeply to have been influenced, the messages which per- 
suaded Dr. Hyslop that he was in communication with his father, 
the Junot sittings, the work of Mrs. Broderick, any of these or 
some other of perhaps equal cogency might be chosen as the 
strongest single piece of evidence. But I shall here summarize 
briefly the case which to me seems most irresistibly to carry con- 
viction. It is known as the Greek Message; the incident took 
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place in 1907, and is reported in Vol. XXII of the Proceedings of 
the English Society for Psychical Research. 


The medium was in a deep trance throughout and besides was 
wholly ignorant of Greek and unacquainted with the published 
works of the scholar, Frederick Myers, who as communicator 
was trying to give evidence of his existence. The words chosen, 
“airés otpavos dxvipov,” had been used by the living Myers as a 
motto to a poem upon Tennyson, being there credited to their 
author, Plotinus. He had also given in his work Human Person- 
ality a translation of the passage from Plotinus containing the 
words, but without special emphasis upon them. Their meaning 
is ““even heaven waveless,” and they were used by Plotinus to 
describe the condition of calm in Nature most favorable to a 
state of ecstasy. The Greek words, with no comment save a 
request to tell what they suggested, were pronounced to the 
entranced medium while Myers purported to be present on the 
other side. The experimenter felt that if the personality were 
really Myers he should give in his answer :— 

1. The meaning of the words. 

2. The name of the author. 

3. A reference to Myers’ book Human Personality where the 
words were translated. 

A reference to Tennyson, since it was as motto to a poem on 
Tennyson that Myers had quoted the words. 

5. Possibly a reference to Tennyson’s poem “ Crossing ‘the 

Bar” which it was thought suggested the motto. 


* 


This was asking a great deal, but the alleged Myers accepted 
the challenge. And let it be borne in mind that a large part ot 
his answer was given not to the deviser of the test but to another 
person altogether who was almost wholly ignorant of the experi- 
ment. In about three months, other work being carried on 
throughout, the intelligence claiming to be Myers gave through 


Mrs. Piper in plain terms and without suggestive help of any 
kind :— 


1. The meaning of the words. 

2. The name of their author. 

3. A reference to his own work Human Personality wherein 
the words were translated. 
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4. <A reference to Tennyson, as being immediately suggested by 

Greek words. 

A specific reference to Tennyson’s “Crossing the Bar,” 

including the accurate quotation of lines from the poem. 

6. A reference to Tennyson’s poem “In Memoriam,” which 

contains several stanzas suggested by this passage in Plotinus. 

7. A reference to Swedenborg, St. Paul and Dante, all being 
mentioned in Human Personality as seers in connection with 
Plotinus and Tennyson. 

8. <A reference to Socrates, another seer whose Vision is men- 
tioned in the book. 

9. <A reference to Homer’s /liad, a line from which is quoted 
in Human Personality in connection with the Vision of 
Socrates. 


cn 


The foregoing does not by any means comprise all the evi- 
dence furnished by this incident. For example: Mrs. Verrall, 
who propounded the test, herself receives messages through auto- 
matic writing. On March 13, Myers declared through the en- 
tranced Mrs. Piper that he had already impressed the answer 
in part upon the interrogator. Said he, “I saw Mrs. Verrall 
and gave her a sign like this(7__1], and said I had crossed it.” 
Asked what the [——_¥ stood for, he answered “ BAR.” Sure 
enough, as the recipient of the message learned upon investiga- 
tion, he had on Feb. 26 in Mrs. Verrall’s automatic script written 
out the Greek words, alluded to Tennyson by name and quoted 
two lines of “ Crossing the Bar.” And be it known that Mrs. 
Verrall did not see or communicate with the medium from the 
time she pronounced the test phrase on January 30, until three 
months later, or on April 29, and at no time did she see the 
medium save when the latter was entranced. 


Thus the alleged spirit of Myers did all that could have been 
expected of the living Myers. He mentioned every association the 
Greek words were thought likely to suggest and in addition gave a 
number of other references not anticipated by the investigators, 
in part unknown to them, but certainly within the mental equip- 
ment of the real Myers. Some of these references had to be 
looked up before their pertinence could be understood, yet all of 
them were found apt and sensible. 
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I should like to know what more could be expected as evidence 
of identity. I should like to hear an explanation of the incident 
which would rationally account for all its details on any other 
theory than spirit communication. The only guess advanced by 
those who reject the spiritistic hypothesis is that the knowledge 
of the medium was acquired by telepathy. And what is that but 
the designation of one unknown thing by the name of another 
equally unknown thing. Telepathy! It is every blot and smear 
as black a mystery as spirit communication itself can be. Sir 
Oliver Lodge says very mildly that telepathy is not a normal ex- 
planation. He might have gone much further. Since, in the sort 
of telepathy which can account for this Greek incident, it must 
be presumed that the mind of an entranced medium is able to 
reach out into space, find and tap an infinite thought ocean 
made up of the memories of all human beings living and dead 
and select therefrom just the particular ideas pertinent to the 
immediate instance, rejecting all others, and is able to repeat the 
process ad infinitum with matter fitting perfectly to each individ- 
ual of the series of total strangers who apply—since the “ telepa- 
thy ’’ explanation compels just this stupendous assumption with 
not a breath of evidence for its reality beyond the phenomena it 
is asked to explain, Sir Oliver Lodge might appropriately have 
said that any person credulous enough to swallow such a marvel 
is self-debarred ever after from putting on airs over those who 
believe in Santa Claus. A person who gags at the spiritistic 
theory and yet offers as a substitute a theory ten thousand fold 
more incredible is certainly not entitled to polite consideration. 
He belongs in the Age of Fable, not in the twentieth century. 

Until the incident just outlined and many others almost if 
not quite as strong are adequately explained on a natural hypoth- 
esis, unprejudiced readers of the record are apparently justified 
in accepting the spiritistic theory as provisionally established. 

One other fact has much weight with the “ scientific layman.” 
Practically every qualified investigator who has made a study 
of the phenomena has become convinced of the reality of spirit 
communication. The names of Hodgson, Hyslop, James, Lodge, 
Crookes, Barrett and many others who spent years in the research 
work carry weight with common men as against the names, per- 
haps equally well known, of those who have studied the subject 
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little or not at all. The latter class merely advertise their con= 
spicuous ignorance when they declare the messages are made up 
of trivialities, just as they do when they assert that no real proof 
of a future life has been adduced. There are long messages 
purporting to come from spirits, even whole volumes, of as high 
moral import as any utterances ever given forth by philosopher. 
They may not at the same time be evidential, but who except 
a resolutely unfair hypercritic will demand that every one of the 
messages meets each and every condition of scientific proof? It 
is enough that every condition is met somewhere or other. The 
cock sure negative attitude of this class of critics does not inspire 
general confidence in their assertions or respect for their methods. 
It is not difficult to see, because a scientist can speak with author- 
ity in his own domain, that that is no reason to accept his dictum 
in some other department of knowledge. His findings on matters 
outside his sphere have no more validity than those of any other 
ignoramus. 


When the intelligent study of psychical phenomena began, 
the investigators were in the state of mind now occupied by 
the class of critics mentioned. They were sceptical of all that 
purported to be spirit intercourse. They believed, if communi- 
cation did take place, that the spirits should converse about as 
freely as do living men with one another, should give immediate 
and conclusive evidence of identity, should minutely describe the 


conditions in the spirit world, should confirm or disprove the. 


religions of men, should even foretell mundane events and warn 
and instruct the dwellers of earth. The record makes clear the 
gradual advance in knowledge of the problem. The investigators 
one by one accepted the spiritistic theory. They learned better to 
manage medium and communicators. They successively died 
and became communicators in their turn. By reason of their 
prior experience they were able to give good advice to the workers 
on both sides and thus to clarify processes and improve results. 
The difficulties of communication came more and more to be un- 
derstood, as well as the methods proper to be employed. The lack 
of power to inhibit peripheral ideas, the pictographic process and 
the errors incident thereto, the influence of the subconscious of 
medium or intermediaries, all these and many other difficulties 
were recognized, appreciated and to some extent overcome. Yet 
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these negative critics have advanced little beyond the point where 
the original investigators stood at the beginning. Before their 
adverse judgments can have any weight, in spite of the validity 
of their claims to authority in their own fields of research, they 
must master this subject as they have mastered their own and 
show familiarity with the achievements of the pioneers of the 
work and with the assured results already attained. Who would 
_ listen to a chemist that displayed ignorance of Lavoisier or Boyle? 

To a physicist who knew not Rowland or Michelson? Why then 
should we regard a critic of psychical research who exhibits his 
ignorance of Myers and Hodgson and boasts of the fact that he 
has not given the subject comprehensive study? We will rather 
listen to those who have made it their life work. 

One other class of people seems bitterly opposed to psychical 
research, and this class is made up of those who, it would natur- 
ally be expected, should most heartily favor it, the believers in 
revealed religion. Why such people should object to a sincere 
attempt to furnish scientific proof of the very thing they assert 
on faith to be true is hard to understand. They will accept an 
alleged revelation which does not carry conviction to the great 
majority of skilled critics who have studied it, and at the same 
time will instinctively shrink from modern research along scien- 
tific lines which tends to confirm by rational proof the basic tenets 
upon which their faith is founded. They seem to prefer to 
believe without proof rather than to have proof afforded them. 
These people should be and probably in time will be the staunchest 
supporters of psychical research. 

Accepting, therfore, the scholars who have spent their lives 
in psychical investigation as competent and truthful, their worx 
as reliable, what have we gained in our knowledge of a future 
life? The sum, though not as much as could be wished, is I 
venture to say not insignificant. 

First, there is a future life. That alone is certainly an assur- 
ance of tremendous moment. It is the central question, the one 
great dominating query, definitely answered. We know little 
of the conditions of that life. Perhaps the patience of the 
investigators will some time be rewarded with exact knowledge 
of those conditions, there is ground for optimism. As yet, how- 
ever, in many repects the pictures given of the life beyond are not 
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concordant, and for the present it is far better to suspend our 
judgment in regard to conditions there, even tho the temptation 
is strong to place credence in some of the better attested descrip- 
tions, or at least to accept the more nearly uniform statements as 
to certain outstanding features of that sphere of life. 

But there exists sufficient agreement in the messages to war- 
rant a second step in advance. Creeds are not of vital import- 
ance. The communicators, without denying the value or the 
reasoned truth of creeds, are a unit in declaring that sincerity 
and righteousness are alone essential. It would appear that 
creeds are generally laid aside by the arriving spirit without 
hesitation or regret. 

Yet a third conclusion may be safely drawn. We get our just 
deserts. Each person, remaining after death essentially himself, 
gravitates without any formal judgment to the level appropriate 
to the stage of moral development attained in life, and has an 
endless opportunity to progress and achieve. The opportunity 
and the struggle for self-improvement persist along with life. 
Surely these three truths amply repay the years of patient study 
it has taken to establish them. 

More than these meager data, which truly seem not unworthy 
of the economy of Nature, we have not yet been able with 
certainty to read. But year by year the messages grow clearer 
as the method of communication becomes better understood and 
its difficulties are surmounted. Self-sacrificing men, men who in ° 
their single hearted devotion to truth are willing to brave the 
ridicule of scientific respectability or scientific ignorance, who are 
not turned aside by the laughter of fools, the jibes of facetious 
worldlings or the anathema of pompous nobodies whom the 
throng may ignorantly worship, delve each day deeper into the 
mystery and by what they have accomplished give us promise that 
in time they may yet bring light to the furthermost darkness. 
Hence, with buoyant confidence in their ability and integrity, 
we of the multitude may well be content to wait and hope. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Modern Light on Immortality. By Henry Frank. Sherman, 


French and Company, Boston. 2d Ed., 1911. 467 pp. Price, 
$1.85. . 


This is the second edition of this work, with some revisions of 
the first one. The chief interest in it is the author’s statement in 
the Preface of the first edition, repeated here in the second edition. 
I quote the passage, which follows his own characterization of the 
circumstances that originated the book. 

“He had been for many years a minister of the Gospel in two 
orthodox Christian denominations, but became from time to time 
impressed by the deliverances of modern science and their exposition 
of inconsistencies in the orthodox interpretation of theology. At 
length he threw off the impediment of both theological and ecclesias- 
tical restrictions, and freeing himself from all denominational rela- 
tionship, undertook to found his own congregation in the Nation’s 
metropolis and present whatever conscientious interpretation of the 
truth his studies and investigation might force upon him. 

“He soon discovered that so free and untrammelled a congre- 
gation as he had assembled was willing to give him the utmost 
liberty of thought on all other subjects save that which related to the 
nature and future of the human soul. This seemed to them, as a 
rule, to be extremely sacred, or at least one that so profoundly 
concerned them that they wished chiefly to be set right, if possible, 
regarding it even to the total neglect of all other religious con- 
ceptions. By letter and personal word a continual influence was 
brought to bear on the author till he was forced to express his 
conclusions. This he hesitated to do, for, having cast aside all the 
established orthodox theories of religion, he felt satisfied that he 
would be forced by science and rational philosophy also to cast aside 
this doctrine, which to them seemed to be so vastly important. He 
told them, however, that he would be willing to inform them of his 
conclusions if they would with him travel over the entire historical 
and scientific ground relating to the doctrine, and with an unpreju- 
diced mind accept as satisfactory whatever they actually discovered 
as the truth,—if such a discovery were possible.” 

The author made this tour of scientific beliefs and came out with 
a belief which he admits he has not proved. But I must call the 
reader’s attention to the remarkable confession which the passage 
just quoted contains. Much of this confession is implied or lies 
between the lines. Here is an apostate of orthodoxy who bravely 
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throws overboard the whole system of religious beliefs and does not 
compromise with them apparently in any respect and finds a group 
of followers who are willing to do the same, except that his followers 
insist on remaining by the immortality of the soul and they had power 
enough, like orthodox congregations, to force him to conclusions 
which he wanted to reject. What was the situation which made 
this possible? It is not stated in the book. But the confession 
shows that mankind insist on immortality no matter what theory you 
choose to have of the cosmos. They are willing to give up all 
beliefs but that. Here you have the secret of the intellectual and 
moral forces with which sceptical science has to contend and earn 
its bread. It gets peace only by hypocrisy or silence on the problem. 
But it usually faces the truth for itself more boldly than the layman 
who will not let his master teach him the truth or the limitations 
of it. It is well that modern men have raised the question after 
science and cowardice had kept it in abeyance, for the outcome will 
be to smoke out every man who will not face issues. It is not a 
philosophic creed that people want so much, this confession shows, 
as it is a belief in a future life, whether it can be supported by a 
philosophy or not. If they can appeal to philosophy in its behalf so 
much the better, they think, but by hook or by crook they seem de- 
termined to have the belief and no man who is not financially inde- 
pendent can say them nay. 

The writer of this review happens to know something of the 
effort of the author of this book to establish a congregation. In the 
early stages of it—a fact not stated in his account of the matter 
—he started in the direction of psychic research evidently to satisfy 
his followers, but he soon found that he would have to give twenty- 
five cent performances of a vaudeville character and attract the 
average Spiritualists who want a spectacular show without either 
religion or morality as its object or defense, and then he had to turn 
to philosophy for an escape. There is no better evidence of the in- 
fluence of respectability in determining the direction in which people 
insist on going to get the truth on this problem. They will not turn 
in the direction of facts, because the environment of them is so 
unesthetic and repulsive, but they will sit with gaping mouths before 
any mouthing system of metaphysics that may be nonsense, provided 
only that it offer a favorable verdict in behalf of their prejudices. 
This is the simple explanation of books like this one, tho it would be 
unfair to speak contemptuouly of it as “ mouthing metaphysics.” 
In that phrase I am speaking of most of the nonsense that is talked 
to people seeking a philosophy. I do not think the author has ob- 
tained, or ever can obtain, from physical science any support what- 
ever for the existence and immortality of the soul, as long as its 
methods are confined to biological speculations. It is respectable to 
discuss it from that point of view, but it is nothing else. There is no 
worse Sirbonian bog of metaphysics than in biology and physics, and 
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metaphysics that does not rest on plain facts, but appeals to abstrac- 
tions which are either nonsense or merely desc riptions of facts, is not 
worth the paper on which it is written. 

There is no time here to examine this book as it might be done. 
We have once before reviewed a book of Mr. Frank’s and rather 
severely. We could do the same with this one and it might take a 
volume to do it thoroughly in order to show the hopeless bog into 
which he gets in nearly every page of the work. But I shall confine 
myself to a few of the author’s statements. Take the following: 

“ Substance and energy are not two and separate and distinguish- 
able elements, and cannot be differentiated except in the phases of 
their phenomena. Substance is a mode of motion or energy ; energy 
is the active principle of substance. Substance is static energy; 
energy is dynamic substance.” 

Now here “ substance ” and “ energy ” are made the same thing 
in one statement. “ Substance is a mode of motion or energy ” 
in which energy and a mode of motion are identical, or the statement 
means nothing. In the very next sentence he says “substance is 
static energy ” which is not a mode of motion at all. Now you can 
go through the author’s work in this way and find the same sort of 
thing in nearly every paragraph. Let me take another statement 
in another connection. 

“Whatever else science may have or have not proved with 
reference to the immortality of the imaginary spirit, this much she 
has done, she has proved the immortality of primary living matter.” 

Now there is just one simple answer to this. If it be true that 
“primary matter” is immortal what is this “ primary matter” but 
the “ imaginary spirit ” which the author repudiates! If science has 
proved one thing it is that all living organisms perish and are not 
immortal. All cells also perish. But then, perhaps, we should be 
told that they are not “ primary matter.” Very well, but what then 
is “primary matter”? It must be distinguished from what we 
know of matter, whether visible or invisible, quite as radically 
as “spirit” can be. This “ primary matter” which is immortal is 
pure metaphysics and imagination and has not one iota of evidence 
for its existence that “spirit” has not also got for its existence. 
There may be no evidence for either, but this “ primary matter ” is 
but a counter for fooling people who cannot think. Besides, if this 
“primary matter” is immortal, what is to hinder the author from 
supposing that he has proved immortality, tho he claims he has not. 
This “primary matter” which causes organism and all that we 
observe in connection with it is immortal; how do you then feel any 
doubt about immortality of personal consciousness? This substance 
which is immortal has been and is the basis of it and this substance 
does not perish, how can you escape absolute proof of survival? 
The fact is, there is no ground for the existence of this “ primary 
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matter,” except as cells and they perish. This is the basis of the 
doubt about the subject and the author is only in fairyland when 
he talks about this “ primary matter” and its immortality. Weiss- 
mann’s immortality of the germ cell is a metaphor or pure meta- 
physics and imagination. The philosophy of spirit is clear compared 
with this. It may not be true, but it is clear. But why labor to 
get a doctrine of immortality out of propositions or facts which do 
not contain it? This, however, is what all such authors are perpetu- 
ally doing. Why not frankly confess there is no evidence for it in 
physical science, which is the fact. The simple reason is that it is 
respectable to turn in that direction for fooling both ourselves and 
the public, and we could never obtain our bread if we openly and 
persistently denied the possibility or probability of a future life. 
To the present reviewer annihilation would be welcome as a means 
of clearing up the fallacies and follies of human nature and he likes 
a man who will not palter with physical science as a means of 
supporting the belief in a future life. Physical science can do 
nothing in this field. It and its methods have nothing to do with 
the real problem which is personal identity, and physical science can 
no more determine the personal identity of the deceased than it can 
that of the living. It is not occupied with the examination of con- 
sciousness, but with the examination of matter and its properties. 
You cannot deduce consciousness from that which does not contain 
it, and the methods of physical science have nothing to do with 
the phenomena of consciousness, whether living or discarnate. These 
methods do not touch it among the living, much less with the dead. 

Again the author tells us: “ The germinal cell-souls constitute 
the units of the one final and complete soul of the individual. 
Therefore the final soul, being the component result of the union of 
myriad germinal souls, must of course be endowed with all the char- 
acteristics and possibilities of the combined units, plus the additional 
and triumphant quality that follows complete organization.” 

Now what is a “cell-soul”? A little earlier the author referred 
to soul as a psychic energy and vital force, not seeing that he had 
here fearfully mixed up concepts, or used terms without any mean- 
ing whatever. If “soul” and vital force are the same, why call 
them psychic, which means or implies consciousness. No biologist 
or philosopher has ever supposed that vital force implied conscious- 
ness or intelligence. But if the terms do not imply this, how do 
you get this “triumphant quality that follows complete organiza- 
tion”? Then again what do you mean by calling the soul of a man 
an aggregate of “cell-souls”? An aggregate is only a collective 
whole and cannot be different from the units that make it up. « The - 
term “soul,” if it is to have any consistent meaning at all must 
retain its import everywhere. A multitude of “ cell-souls ” remains 
a multitude and never make a metaphysical unit but only a spatial 
aggregate. As applied to the cell it is supposed to be a unit of 
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some kind and as applied to an aggregate of cells it must remain 
an aggregate and will not be a unity of any kind. A bucket of water 
is an aggregate of drops of water, but would we then turn around 
and call the bucket of water a drop of it? Not much, if we did 
clear thinking. And this is true even tho we regard the drop itself 
as an aggregate of other units. There is a great need of clear 
thinking here, or what is better, of dropping all such metaphysical 
discussions of the problem and of going to facts for the solution 
of it. 

Again, how can the author say that the aggregate of these “ cell- 
souls” must be endowed with the “triumphant quality” of con- 
sciousness and intelligence. Have aggregates qualities which their 
units do not have? The author here says they do by the use of the 
term “plus.” Has a bucket of water any different properties from 
the drops that make it up? All this nonsense of the author is part 
and parcel of the metaphysics of our scientists who are quite as 
foolish as were their predecessors in medieval theology, and it only 
happens that we dare not ridicule them as they do theologians, 
because they are now in the fashion. 

We are not quarrelling with the general contents of this book. 
It has much in it that will help readers, but they must first know 
their subject and discriminate. The historical part has interesting 
facts and views, tho very imperfectly presented, a fact probably due 
to the impossibility of doing it in so small a compass. But we are 
not criticizing it on account of its general spirit. The author is 
trying to save an important belief and for that he will receive con- 
sideration. But as those who are trying to maintain that the prob- 
lem is a scientific one of facts and not of speculative ideas about 
science, we must reject the work as wholly irrelevant to the problem. 
It may do something to remind the physicist that he is on the border- 
land of the transcendental, or deep in it, when he is dealing with the 
problems of life and consciousness, but no work or method of 
physical science will ever throw any positive light on the question 
of immortality as long as that is a question of personal consciousness 
and its survival. We are not going to praise a work or its method 
because the motive in it is good. It is a question of fact and logic, 
and we shall not defend the existence of a soul and its survival 
by arguments that are wholly inconclusive. We are in this subject 
for the truth. If we find an agnostic result we shall proclaim it 
and no equivocation or conjuring about it. We are not influenced 
by the respectability of arguments any more than we are by that of 
clothes. The question here is what are the facts and what are the 
explanations of them, not whether we can pacify the plebs by 
exchanging illogical arguments for a living. We require correct 
insight and frankness in this issue, and we shall never get them from 
physical science, except when it recognizes that it has no verdict 
in the problem. 
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